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TO THOREAU 
ISADORE ELIZABETH FLANDERS 


They called you, Thoreau, hermit gray? 
How could they know that on the day 
The heifer came to snuff your hand, 
Theocritus with all his band 

Piped joyfully? 


How could they know, as lover, You? 

With Autumn gay, a rendezvous! 

Of how you kissed her burning lip, 

Of how you lingered there to sip 
Sheer ecstasy. 


How could they hear the silver bird 

With flame tipped wing, you daily heard; 
How could they see your hearth fires’ glow 
Tracing starblossom in the snow? 

You, hermit gray? 




















THE NEGRO IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


The story goes that at a winter camp in New England where 
several countries or races were represented, the company agreed 
one night to have each person present entertain the others with a 
little burlesque based on his national traits or characteristics. All 
went well for a while, and the Scotchman and the Frenchman were 
especially pleasing with their exhibitions of humor. When, however, 
it came the turn of the Irishman to speak, a sudden change came 
over the assembly. The man who was expected to be the most 
funny was not funny at all. The company was baffled, and the eve- 
ning closed as a disappointment. 

The reason was obvious. The son of Ireland represented a strug- 
gling people—a people that had not yet clearly won all the prizes 
of life. About the social or the political position of the Scotchman 
or the Frenchman there could be no question; but, even if the Irish 
did control certain American cities, any loyal son of the group re- 
alized that in a large way his people still labored under a cloud of 
oppression, and he could not add to laughter raised at their expense. 
In the circle of his compatriots he might be merry, and even hilari- 
ous; but before other people he immediately became self-conscious. 

This means, of course, that the Irishman has not been alto- 
gether free, and what has been true of him, has been even more 
true of the Negro. Hemmed in by one barrier or another, accused 
of crime, and imposed upon by prejudice, the Negro not unnaturally 
desired that his case be properly presented to the American public. 
He wanted to prove that crime was exaggerated, or at least that 
there were social factors that had not been taken into account. He 
wanted to show that he could be a constructive force in the life of 
the country, and he eagerly seized upon anything that gave him op- 
portunity to vindicate his manhood. In some ways this stimulus 
was a good thing, but it clearly meant that the black man had con- 
stantly to be on dress parade. Any one else might be as noisy in a 
street car as he pleased; but if a Negro laughed too loudly or failed 
to talk in subdued tones, why, what else could you expect? 
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It is this attitude that for two decades has made for great rest- 
lessness on the part of many Negro people, and within the last few 
years, on the part of some young members of the race, the revolt has 
become vociferous. At the base of the new temper was the opinion 
voiced by J. Poindexter, Colored, “I ain’t no problem: I’s a pus- 
son.” The dominant tone, moreover, received startling assistance 
from an accident, the greatest that could possibly happen—nothing 
less than the World War. Old modes of thought and conduct were 
in the crucible, the whole country sought the most intense living, 
and the popular demand for the exotic and exciting led one to new 
and strange sources of entertainment. The Negro fitted perfectly 
into the scheme, and to the demand of the moment he replied with 
the form of music known as jazz, with wild dances from the Negro 
sections of Southern cities, and with shows that sparkled and cap- 
tivated the senses. 

The influence was also felt in a literary way, and suddenly the 
Negro found himself on the top o’ the world. To be black ceased to 
be matter for explanation or apology; instead, it became something 
to be advertised and exploited. For years only here and there had a 
publisher been willing to consider a portraya! of Negro life; but now 
there were few houses that were not eager to bring out a book on 
the Negro that promised to be a good seller. Even such a staid firm 
as Houghton Mifflin has recently announced Black Sadie, the story 
of “a dusky imp born among the cornfield Negroes in the South, who 
posed as a model and danced at a night-club named in her honor.” 
The advertisement assures us that the book “sets a fast pace, carry- 
ing the reader forward with the irresistible stir and beat of a night- 
club orchestra.” 

When one considers the books that have actually been pro- 
duced, the total is amazing. For the last few years almost every 
month has brought a new title, and sometimes more than one. In 
poetry it was but natural that the inspiration should be Whitman 
rather than Keats or Tennyson. When one asks for what people 
the books were written, he finds that these fall mainly into two 
groups: first, a considerable number who chose to let their minds 
revel in scenes at which they could not always afford to be present 
in person; second, members of clubs and coteries who earnestly 
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read the new books in the supposition that they were studying so- 
ciology. Occasionally they did indeed study sociology; more often, 
however, they were simply the victims of one of the most brazen 
examples of salesmanship in recent business in the United States. 
So far as the Negro was concerned, he remained as inscrutable as 
Iago; you could not tell what his thoughts were even if his heart 
was in your hand. 

The books have been of various sorts—some honest, more that 
were dishonest; some clever, more that were tedious or unpleasant; 
sometimes one with a glimpse of sweetness and light, but more fre- 
quently those that dwelt wholly in the dust or the dark. All have 
this in common, that not one is a genuine masterpiece. All are more 
or less experimental, and they have collective rather than individ- 
ual significance. There is hardly one that thirty years hence will be 
more than the faintest memory. Another thing to be observed is 
that the section of New York known as Harlem has been an obses- 
sion. Because this section was close to the heart of things, and be- 
cause most of the Negroes in the metropolis lived there, there has 
been a tendency to regard it in a literary way as the center of the 
Negro world. As to that the only thing to say is that Harlem is an 
incubus, and that Negro literature cannot be free, cannot be gen- 
uinely creative, until it is shaken off. For the true study of Negro 
life we must still go to the South, where most of the men and women 
toil, and where, for white man and black man alike, the problems 
that have arisen are to be solved. The musicians know this; the 
novelists must learn it also. 

When we come to consider the work that has actually been 
produced, it is well to begin with the Negroes themselves, for it was 
with them that the new influence originated. Concretely it began 
when, about the close of the war, a man from Jamaica, Marcus Gar- 
vey, capitalized the restlessness that was abroad and rode through 
the streets of New York in gay apparel as president of the Provi- 
sional Republic of Africa, head of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association and African Communities League of the World, 
and also as the moving spirit in the Black Star Line of steamships 
and the Negro Factories Corporation. The central thought that ap- 
pealed to great crowds of people and won their support was that of 
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freedom for the race in every sense of the word. Such freedom, it 
was maintained, transcended the mere demand for the enforcement 
of certain political and social rights and could only be realized un- 
der a vast supergovernment controlling the destiny of the race 
throughout the world. Conservative Negro business men held aloof 
from Mr. Garvey’s grandiose schemes, and he himself was later re- 
quired to spend a term in the Atlanta Federal Prison and then to 
leave the country; nevertheless, as no other man of the era, he 
quickened the racial consciousness of the Negro in the United 
States. His influence on the literature that we are now considering 
was inestimable. 

Among the more recent poets of the Negro race there is no one 
who has made such an independent and original contribution to the 
nation’s literature as Paul Laurence Dunbar. Much that has been 
produced, however, deserves attention. As far back as twenty years 
ago James Weldon Johnson was contributing to representative 
magazines, using standard forms, and he later brought together the 
best of his work in Fifty Years, and Other Poems. More recently 
he has shown the influence of the new temper, and two years ago he 
brought out God’s Trombones, a free-verse reproduction of seven 
of the highly imaginative sermons of the old-time Negro preacher. 
Subjects that readily loaned themselves to such treatment were 
“The Creation,” “Noah Built the Ark,” and “The Judgment Day.” 
Of the younger men one of the ablest is Claude McKay, originally 
from Jamaica, whose representative volume is Harlem Shadows. 
Mr. McKay has shown himself well on the way to a mastery of 
poetic form, he has intense feeling and frequently keen sympathy 
with his subject, and his short pieces often glow with genuine poetic 
fire. The most prominent of the younger poets, however, is Countée 
P. Cullen, who has taken several prizes and whose work frequently 
appears in the better known magazines. Within the last few years 
Mr. Cullen has published two small volumes, Color and Copper 
Sun, and he has edited an anthology of the younger generation, 
Caroling Dusk, to which further reference must be made; but, in 
spite of his apparent success and the numerous laudatory notices 
he has received, he can still show much more progress in the mas- 
tery of his chosen medium. So far a strange uncertainty has char- 
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acterized his work. He is not exactly academic; at the same time 
his taste and inclination will not permit him to dwell unduly in 
the low life deliberately capitalized by another young poet, Langs- 
ton Hughes, in The Weary Blues and Fine Clothes to the Jew. 
Outstanding among the women are Georgia Douglas Johnson, au- 
thor of the booklets Bronze and The Heart of a Woman, and Alice 
Dunbar Nelson, both of whom had formed their styles before the 
recent tendency became dominant. There is also quite a chorus 
of young singers, among them Arna Bontemps and Anne Spencer. 
Three general anthologies of verse by Negro writers have appeared 
within recent years, Johnson’s The Book of American Negro Po- 
etry, Kerlin’s Negro Poets and Their Poems, and White and Jack- 
son’s Poetry by American Negroes. To these must now be added 
Cullen’s Caroling Dusk, representative of very recent striving. A 
surprising thing is the small degree in which these books duplicate 
one another. The last collection has naturally selections from sev- 
eral writers not to be found in any of the others. 

In fiction Charles W. Chesnutt and Paul Laurence Dunbar 
made a notable beginning for the race a generation ago, and then 
there was silence. When other writers dealt so largely in burlesque 
or condescension, recent Negro authors have not unnaturally sought 
to give in fiction a serious approach to the problems of life as they 
saw them. Something of this effort is to be seen in There Is Con- 
fusion, by Jessie Fauset; Dark Princess, by W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois; and Quicksand, by Nella Larsen (Mrs. Imes). This last is 
the story of a young woman who may be beaten down but who will 
keep her soul pure, never yielding to convention and hypocrisy. 
Special interest seems to attach to Walter White’s The Fire in the 
Flint, the account of a highly respectable Negro family living in a 
town in southern Georgia. There is much philosophizing, and espe- 
cially near the beginning the workmanship is not smooth; but be- 
fore he has finished the author grips the reader with a powerful sit- 
uation. Flight is hardly so successful; the first part of the book is 
not firmly organized, and the last part was evidently done in haste. 
McKay’s Home to Harlem is in the mode of the hour, sophisticated, 
sordid, and frequently coarse; and in much the same manner is 
Rudolph Fisher’s The Walls of Jericho, the story of a piano-mover 
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and a housemaid that mixes with its caricature and satire some 
clever observation of life and that on the whole shows the author 
capable of better things. Dr. Fisher (a young physician) has ap- 
peared to best advantage in the field of the short-story, the Atlantic 
Monthly being among the magazines that have accepted his work; 
and the stories of Arthur Huff Fauset have also won much favorable 
comment. It has remained, however, for Eric Walrond, a native of 
British Guiana, to produce in Tropic Death the most powerful work 
in fiction done by a Negro in the United States in recent years. The 
book is highly original in character, being a collection of ten stories 
or sketches dealing with the tragedy in the lives of the poorer peo- 
ple of the West Indies. Sometimes death comes to the Negro peas- 
ant through drought or starvation, sometimes through lingering and 
loathsome disease; or it may be that a drunken marine pulls a trig- 
ger to uphold the established order. The book is not always articu- 
late, and sometimes there is a little straining for effect; never- 
theless, Mr. Walrond shows himself the possessor of a superb 
vocabulary and of a sure sense of style. In view of his firm grasp 
of his material and his clear perception of what is worth while, it 
would seem that there is little or nothing in the field of fiction that is 
beyond his capabilities. 

The books that have been written by white people within the last 
eight years range all the way from first-hand studies of elemental 
Negro life to formal novels, such a sophisticated piece of writing as 
Vandercook’s popular Black Majesty, and such a ponderous study 
as Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. The studies in 
folk-lore and the reproductions of simple or peasant life would in- 
clude the following: The Black Border and With Aesop along the 
Black Border, by Ambrose E. Gonzales; Congaree Sketches and 
Nigger to Nigger, by E. C. L. Adams; Black Cameos and Gritny 
People, by R. Emmet Kennedy; Rainbow Round My Shoulder, by 
Howard W. Odum; and Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun, by Roark 
Bradford. The first four of these books are set in the lowlands of 
South Carolina, and they represent faithfully the dialect and super- 
stitions of the untutored negroes in that part of the world, as well as 
much of their inheritance from slavery. Keeping their eyes fixed on 
the subject, they deal little in exposition and let their matter speak 
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for itself, so that they offer material for literature rather than liter- 
ature itself. Over all broods an air of fatalism. Mr. Kennedy is con- 
cerned with the lowlands of Louisiana, and among the people whom 
he portrays primitive passion blazes into ardent flame. Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder is the Odyssey of a black Ulysses who wanders 
from one construction camp to another, from state to state, from 
wife to wife, and who more than once is sent to the chain-gang. Ol’ 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun is the version by an ignorant preacher 
of more than thirty stories taken from the Bible. The work is bright 
at times, but it is greatly exaggerated, and on the whole is burlesque 
rather than an earnest interpretation of Negro life. Throughout the 
period that we are considering collections of stories by Octavus Roy 
Cohen have continued to appear; but the work of this author, as 
well as that of E. K. Means, today seems wholly to belong to the 
past. For a while it entertained the readers of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, but the caricatures soon became stereotyped and were 
never to be regarded as literature. 

Among the novels significance seems to attach to the following: 
Birthright, by T. S. Stribling; Nigger, by Clement Wood; White 
and Black, by H. A. Shands; Porgy, by Du Bose Heyward; Nigger 
Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten; and Black April and Scarlet Sister 
Mary, by Julia Peterkin. Birthright showed considerable sense of 
literary values, but the hero was both inadequate and unfair as a 
portrayal of the Negro graduate of Harvard, so that the book could 
have no abiding value. Nigger was not firmly moulded. Black and 
White, set in Texas, suggested situations out of which powerful fic- 
tion may be wrought, but was also deficient in organization. Porgy, 
written by a man who is a poet and who is in thorough command of 
his material, contains passages that are highly sensitive; and the 
description of the storm in the harbor of Charleston is almost epic 
in its sweep. Nigger Heaven, supposed to be a portrayal of life in 
Harlem, is a perfect illustration of a book that gives facts but does 
not tell the truth. Very probably nothing is set down for which the 
author cannot give the evidence; at the same time the impression 
that the work gives as a whole is distorted. With the last two books, 
unless one delights to revel in slime, it is difficult to be patient. One 
has as its central figure a man and the other a woman on the Blue 
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Brook plantation in South Carolina, both of whom are very light in 
their love affairs. How far the idea of a novel is worked out may be 
seen from the fact that in Black April one chapter is entitled 
“Duck-Hunting,” the next “The Quilting,” and the next “Church,” 
the three having no organic connection whatsoever. The author 
seems to have kept a notebook in which every coarse speech and 
every gross emotion of the Negroes who came within her ken was 
recorded. It is to be regretted that anyone should ever have been 
thus employed. 

It will be observed that this consideration takes no account of 
books that were written by foreigners or that are set in a foreign 
land, such as Sarah G. Millin’s God’s Step-Children; nor does it 
study those in which the Negro is subordinated to another theme, 
such as Sherwood Anderson’s Dark Laughter or Mary Johnston’s 
The Slave Ship. Nor have we so far dealt with the drama. The liter- 
ature of the Negro on the stage is now a study in itself, and only the 
salient points can be considered here. After decades of burnt-cork 
minstrelsy and light musical comedy, a new era was marked in the 
spring of 1914 by the presentation of Ridgely Torrence’s Granny 
Maumee, by the Stage Society of New York. Here at last was seri- 
ous drama, given an auspicious start by the sincere work in the title 
role of Dorothy Donnelly, one of the most able actresses of the pe- 
riod. After several other efforts in the same direction, in the fall of 
1920 appeared Eugene O’Neill’s highly successful play, The Em- 
peror Jones, which gave opportunity to the Negro actor, Charles S. 
Gilpin. A few years later came the plays of Paul Green dealing with 
the life of the Negro in the South. Sometimes the Negro peasant 
was portrayed as shouting in religious frenzy or sunk in sin, some- 
times as struggling against destiny and going down to defeat. In 
the spring of 1927 In Abraham’s Bosom was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize. Such plays as those that have been mentioned, as well as 
several by young negro writers, are brought together in the collec- 
tion, Plays of Negro Life, edited by Alain Locke and Montgomery 
Gregory. 

There is just one thing to be said about the portrayal of the 
Negro in literature by persons who are not members of the race, 
and that is that there is undue emphasis on futility and fatalism. 
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It is significant that several of the books of fiction mentioned em- 
ploy in their titles the offensive word “nigger.” The upstanding, 
industrious, self-respecting Negro who actually succeeds in the bat- 
tle of life, is not mentioned. Instead there are constantly recurrent 
the fallacies that the education of the Negro has been a failure and 
that the integrity of the womanhood of the race is always open to 
question. No matter how much evidence to the contrary there may 
be, any author of the day is likely to start out with one or the other 
of these assumptions. It is very unfortunate that this should be 
the case. 

All in all, however, the general emphasis on the Negro is one of 
the most striking and hopeful phenomena of present-day literature 
in America. With all the detraction and burlesque comes the under- 
tone of the Negro’s laugh—-weird, sorrowful, deathless. No greater 
theme for tragedy exists in the world today. Spiritually, moreover, 
the race is rapidly becoming free; and while the younger writers 
have so far, for the most part, produced only experimental work, 
they have at least found their voice, and before many more years 
pass we may not unreasonably expect from them interpretations of 
the highest order of excellence.* 





TWO EXPERIMENTS IN DICTATION 
MILTON M. BERGER 


The only kind of dictation exercise I have ever been subjected 
to in all my school days was the type in which the teacher stood in 
front of the class and read something to be written by the pupils. 
This method may have certain merits but I will venture to point out 
some of its defects. 

They are almost obvious when we realize that a number of pu- 
pils with various kinds of abilities and varying degrees of ability are 
all expected to write the dictated material at the same time. First, 

*To those who may be interested in pursuing further the subject of this paper 
it may be said that an excellent bibliographical guide has recently been furnished in 


Elizabeth Lay Green’s The Negro in Contemporary American Literature, issued by 
the University of North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill. 
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there is the slow writer; mere motor tardiness he is handicapped 
with, and cannot move his arm muscle as fast as his neighbor. 
Should the whole class wait for him and his type or should it sweep 
on and make him miss part of the lesson? Either is bad because in 
each case there are losers. 

Considering a few more defects, we see that they also lead to 
these bad results. For instance, a second type of pupil cannot bear 
in mind a dictated sentence or a clause or a phrase and therefore 
calls for repetition of the dictation. Should the bright pupils lose 
their work? Then there are pupils whose hearing is not keen; pu- 
pils who are puzzled by difficult words beyond their depth; pupils 
who ponder over the spelling of words as they write, etc. We could 
add to the list. 

Each of these classifications works with a different speed; each 
has its troubles that need aid. In fact every pupil in the class could 
appreciate individual attention to his needs. Does this mean, then, 
that the teacher is expected to dictate to each one separately? No, 
not quite, but that is something like the idea. Try letting the pupils 
dictate to one another and see how it works with your class. 

Experiment Two. (This is to follow the next one listed.) The 
directions are simple. Suppose there are six files of seats in your 
room. The pupils in the even-numbered files (2, 4, and 6) will dic- 
tate to those in the odd-numbered files (1, 3, and 5). Now each 
writer has a speaker all to himself. He can say “A little slower, 
please” without being a drag on the class, or “‘A little louder please” 
if his hearing is not very keen, or “More quickly please” if he is 
good at grasping things promptly and is a rapid writer. 

After a certain length of time, the personnel is changed while 
the process remains the same. That is, the writers now become read- 
ers, and the readers now take dictation from their fellows. (Files 1, 
3, and 5 dictate to files 2, 4, and 6.) This continues for as long a 
time as was allowed the other group. 

When the entire class has thus taken part in the written exer- 
cise, correction begins. Each pair of partners exchange the material 
that has been read until each pupil has before him his own writ- 
ten work and the printed matter that corresponds to it. He com- 
pares the two and underlines his errors in red crayon pencil. Then, 
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on another page of his notebook, he rewrites correctly the things he 
did erroneously. The printed excerpt, brought to school for this 
purpose, is used as the standard of correction. In this part of the 
work, the pupil need not apply to the teacher for help, and can gain 
nothing by going to his neighbor because each excerpt is different. 
He must find his own errors: no two papers are alike; there is no 
chance to rely on others.: A feeling of independence, through work- 
ing all alone, is acquired in this way. 

This kind of lesson has four parts and since the average period 
is forty minutes long it is practicable to devote about ten minutes to 
the first dictation, ten to the second, ten minutes to the correction, 
and ten to an introduction for the work. 

In the introduction the teacher should tell the class how this 
type of recitation helps it to meet some of the demands of the mod- 
ern world. Accordingly much of the following may be discussed: 
The classroom contains about forty pupils, twenty of whom are 
dictating at one time. In many business firms, scores of people do 
mental work in one room. Various conversations take place, phones 
ring, visitors walk in and out, street noises add their din; yet the 
workers are expected to execute their duties as though they were 
working under ideal conditions. Evidently the business world of 
today requires its members to labor in the presence of many dis- 
turbances. Pupils in the classroom, therefore, must learn to concen- 
trate attention upon their tasks despite the difficulties of crowded 
quarters. Among twenty simultaneous dictations, a few high- 
pitched or strident voices will be heard. These pupils are told to 
lower their tone for the sake of the others in the room. Each must 
learn to have consideration for all. In regulating the actions of the 
individual for the best interests of the group, we then accomplish 
the teaching of the “‘social sense.” This is needed not only in busi- 
ness life but also in professional fields and in the world in general. 
The way young people will conduct themelves in libraries, courts, 
institutions of higher learning, public vehicles, etc., depends largely 
on the habits they have acquired in the classroom. 

Schoolwork of this kind (dictation exercises), with its multi- 
plicity of details, gives much chance for errors. Many pupils, fear- 
ing that their mistakes will lower their marks, are tempted to resort 
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to unfair practices—copying outright from the print, erasing in- 
stead of red-penciling the mistakes, etc. One of the great resulting 
harms is that this petty fretfulness about ratings obliterates the im- 
portant objectives from the pupils’ view. They should be told that 
they are learning to act in harmony, that their errors in written 
work will not be counted against them (if they earnestly try to cor- 
rect them) but their attitude in conducting the lesson will, and that 
the main purpose of the lesson is to help fit them for the adult world 
they are about to enter. Employers are looking for people who can 
work well with others; their watch-word is co-operation. 

From this theorizing, let us return to the practical details of 
making the lesson a success. It may be argued that the pupils 
themselves cannot dictate satisfactorily and that the teacher must 
do this division of the work. We grant immediately that pupils’ 
ability along this line needs improvement; therefore, let us proceed 
to give it to them. In trying to teach them how to dictate in front 
of the classroom, we are really training them to speak to a large 
audience. 

Experiment One (This is to take place before the preceding 
one.) Pick any pupil at random. Ask him to read some passage to 
his classmates while they attempt to write it. As he dictates, mur- 
murings of protest will rise from the class; these will increase and 
then give way to despair and resignation. 

“Not so fast.” “Can’t hear you.” “What’s that you say.” “Re- 
peat the last sentence.” ‘Aw, he swallers his words.” It is truly 
hopeless. The students become aware that this pupil (or almost any 
other one present) must learn the secrets of the art of dictation be- 
fore they can write what he says. The discrepancy is, in this way, 
brought before them strikingly. 

First of all, the dictator must talk louder when addressing a 
group in a large room. Accustomed to speak to someone two feet 
away, the pupil continues his habit of talking in an undertone. Sec- 
ond, he must talk slowly in order to allow the sound of his voice to 
travel throughout the room. More important than this, the slow 
rate is necessary to enable him to shape his words properly. He is 
usually careless about articulation. Consonantal sounds are, as a 
rule, not given enough attention, and final consonants, especially, 
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are not given sufficient stress. Concerning enunciation—the aver- 
age reader not only “swallers his words” (as his young accuser 
stated) but he chews them, gargles them, and sends them forth 
through his nose. As a dictator, he must be taught the very ele- 
ments of uttering the letters of the alphabet—how to use his teeth, 
tongue, lips, and palate in sound production. If this knowledge is 
offered to him unconnected with subject matter, he instinctively 
rejects it because he sees no reason for it. It seems useless—futile. 
In letting him blunder before the whole class, however, he sees the 
need for voice-training. The entire class sees it also because it can- 
not do anything by way of writing, in the absence of clear reading. 

Most of this pertains to speaking before a large audience. 
There is another important bit of training in dictation (for use at 
seats as well as in front of the room) that the young students need 
very much. It is the practice of reading in thought groups. If a 
whole sentence is too long to be dictated at one time, a phrase or 
clause should be read. Sometimes it is best to break a sentence into 
subject and predicate when reading it; sometimes only a single 
word is read. To illustrate these simple principles of proper dicta- 
tion we quote a passage from literature (The Whisperer by Ter- 
hune) and note the wrong and the right ways of dictating it. 

Then, spying a slice of bacon-rind bait lying on the gunwale, he reached 

for it, washed it with meticulous care in the bait-well, and proceeded to eat it 
with mincing relish. 
Dictating this passage in a haphazard manner, the pupil has no re- 
gard for its grammatical structure, its sense, nor even for the punc- 
tuation. The pauses, which are indicated below, show the wrong 
way of dictating this: 

Then, spying/ a slice of bacon-rind/ bait lying/ on the gunwale, he 
reached/ for it, washed it with/ meticulous care in the/ bait-well, and pro- 
ceeded to/ eat it with/ mincing relish. 


It seems incredible that pupils will chop up the thought of a 
sentence so badly, but the writers, who try to take down what is 
read, will testify to this. The one who dictates must learn to pause 
at least after each punctuation mark. Next, he will notice, by ob- 
serving a good quotation like the one above, that phrases are excel- 
lent divisions after which to pause. Thus “of bacon-rind bait,” 
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“with meticulous care,” and “‘to eat it,” although they are not punc- 
tuated, afford good resting-places in the dictation because they are 
complete ideas. 

In a similar manner, other points of correction and instruction 
are given to those who dictate aloud to the class. After the pupils 
have absorbed the criticism, they are ready for the wholesale dic- 
tation at their seats (in which approximately twenty pupils dictate 
in subdued tones to twenty partners). 


SUMMARY, THE VALUE OF THESE TWO EXPERIMENTS 


Experiment One (in which the pupil’s dictation aloud replaces 
that of the teacher) is a practcial test of the pupil’s powers. He re- 
alizes that his oral reading is worthless if his audience cannot un- 
derstand it. He must improve his speaking ability to such an ex- 
tent that the class will be able to write what he says. 

Experiment Two (in which a large number of pupils dictate to 
others) is an introduction to conditions that exist in the adult world 
of work. Here, many people work close together yet independently. 
This promotes the spirit of co-operation and self-reliance. 





HAMLET AND THE GHOST AGAIN 
JOHN D. REA 


Too much has already been written, it would seem, upon all the 
problems connected with Hamlet. It is only apologetically that I 
take up a theme so hackneyed as that indicated in the title of this 
note, and with no thought that what is herein said is really new. 
But an examination of the editions of Hamlet shows that very little 
attention is given in them to a matter that is of primary importance 
to an understanding of Hamlet’s conduct throughout the play. I 
am here concerned with this one point only, Hamlet’s belief in the 
authenticity of his father’s ghost. 

Many educated people of today are still willing to investigate 
stories of ghosts and even to believe in the physical appearance of 
the spirits of the dead. But we are so far from believing in the per- 
sonal appearance of devils or goblins among us that we are at first 
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repelled by the suggestion that the thoughtful Hamlet may believe 
he has seen, not the ghost of his father, but an evil spirit taking on 
the earthly form of his father for its own malicious purposes. Many 
scientists of Shakespeare’s day, however, were quite willing to de- 
bate whether ghosts were not really such devils or goblins. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the Religio Medici (Sec. 37) by Dr. Thomas 
Brown, a man famous not merely for his skill in writing but as one 
of the leading scientists of the seventeenth century: 

I believe . . . . that those apparitions and ghosts of departed persons are 
not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of Devils, prompting and 
suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villany; instilling and stealing into our 
hearts that the blessed spirits are not at rest in their graves, but wander sollic- 
itous of the affairs of the World. 


Such evil spirits might take on any form in order to gain posses- 
sion of the soul of one to whom they appeared; the form of a person 
recently dead was one of the most effective in attempts to work 
upon the emotions of a mourning relative or of the murderer of the 
dead. When Macbeth, for example, sees the ghost of the recently 
murdered Banquo, he addresses the apparition in words that fre- 
quently puzzle a modern reader: 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or th’ Hircan tiger, 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. 


Why or how, it may well be asked, could poor Banquo turn sud- 
denly into a tiger, a Russian bear, or a rhinoceros? Ghosts are not 
wont to make such strange metamorphoses. What Macbeth is real- 
ly thinking—hoping, one might almost say—is that this is not 
Banquo at all, but some devil taking on Banquo’s form to terrify 
him; no other disguise, Macbeth protests, that any devil might as- 
sume would terrify him as does the simple image of the slain 
Banquo. 

Of course the purpose of such appearances of demons taking 
on human or other bodily shapes was to deceive the individual to 
whom they appeared and so lead him, by one device or another, to 
commit some sin that would cause the loss of his soul. Of such sins, 
scarcely any was worse than suicide. Particularly pertinent to 
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Hamlet’s case is a passage in King Lear; Edgar has just led the re- 
cently blinded Gloucester to what the latter believes to be the pre- 
cipitous verge of Dover Cliff. After Gloucester has leaped, Edgar, 
changing his voice and pretending to be a spectator at the foot of 
the cliff from which Gloucester thinks he has jumped, suggests that 
it was a devil, disguised as a beggar, who had accompanied the 
blind man to the summit of the cliff in order to induce him to forfeit 
his soul by suicide, and that the devil took on its own true form 
only at the last: 

Edgar: This is above all strangeness. 

Upon the crown o’ the cliff, what thing was that 

Which parted from you? 

Gloucester: A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edgar: As I stood here below, methought his eyes 

Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses, 

Horns whelk’d and waved like the enridged sea. 

It was some fiend. 


It is well, with this fresh in mind, to read the account of the 
first appearance of the ghost to Hamlet. He had thought, when 
Horatio described the earlier appearance of the ghost, that it might 
be some impostor wearing his father’s armor. He is now immedi- 
ately convinced with one glance that this is some kind of super- 
natural creature, but is not sure it may not be a devil trying to de- 
ceive him—a doubt which Horatio shares. Hamlet begins, accord- 
ingly, with a brief prayer: 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


Hunter’s note, as quoted by Furness, misses the point: ‘The idea 
of surprise predominates over the idea of apprehension. He did not 
mean that he needed protection in the presence of so gracious a fig- 
ure, and the exclamation must be understood to escape him almost 
involuntarily.” It is not the “gracious figure” of the former king 
that terrifies Hamlet, but the thought that a devil may be concealed 
under this exterior. The same misapprehension of the situation 
underlies Corson’s note on “intents” a few lines below, found in the 
Quarto, as compared with “events” of the Folios: “The meaning 
is not that Hamlet attributes any ‘intents’ to the Ghost, but that the 
Ghost’s appearance is to him prognostic of certain issues or events.”’ 
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Hamlet does fear the “intents,” not of his father, but of the devil 
that may be assuming his form. 

The second line of Hamlet’s speech recognizes the ghost as 
some sort of supernatural being, whether angel or devil: 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d 


This is said again in slightly different form in the two lines that 
follow: 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable. 
A hasty reading of these lines is likely to give a wrong impression, 
that Hamlet is doubtful whether Ais father’s spirit is in heaven or 
hell; but there is as yet no reference to his father at all, whose spir- 
it would be supposed to be in purgatory, not in either heaven or hell. 
The first reference to his father comes in the following lines, the 
purport of which is that whatever spirit this may be, it has put ona 
form, that of the former king, that tempts Hamlet to ask questions: 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee. 

In the next lines Hamlet means only that whatever this spirit 
may be, in order to get an answer from it he will assume that it is 
really his father and call it by the names that would then rightfully 
belong to it—king, father, or whatever the spirit may wish: 

I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane. 


The recent editors, for the most part, distort the meaning of 
these lines by a punctuation that has no justification in either folio 


or quarto readings: 
I'll call thee Hamlet, 


King, father; royal Dane, O, answer me! 
This punctuation changes the whole tone of the passage. It has no 
authority, being based (according to Furness, who adopts it) only 
on the suggestion of an anonymous writer in the St. James Gazette 
for October 15, 1761. The reason given for the change is that the 
various titles do not form a rhetorical climax! But Hamlet is not 
thinking of rhetorical climaxes; he is merely blurting out a list of 
titles as they come to his mind, any one of which he is willing to ac- 
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cept as rightfully belonging to the apparition, provided that it will 
answer him; all that Hamlet asks is that he should be told why his 
father’s form has been brought out of the quiet of the tomb to walk 
the earth: 
O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again? 


On receiving no answer in words, but only a gesture beckoning 
him to follow, Hamlet starts to do so and answers to the protests of 
his companions that, whatever kind of spirit this may be, he cannot 
be spiritually harmed by it; as for bodily danger: 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself. 


Horatio, however, remembers stories of just such spirits that have 
lured men to commit suicide, thus forfeiting their souls: 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? Think of it. 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive into every brain 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 

And hears it roar beneath. 


That is, the very height of the cliff puts into the mind the irrational 
desire of jumping off that almost anyone has in such a situation. 
The best commentary is Edgar’s description of Dover Cliff in King 
Lear, IV, vi, 10-24: 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
. . . I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 


Topple down headlong. 
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One must keep in mind, too, the passage from the same scene 
quoted earlier, and also the exhortation of Macbeth to Banquo’s 
ghost. Hamlet’s melancholy had already been tempting him to com- 
mit suicide even without such supernatural soliciting as that to 
which he may now be subject. Two passages from the famous 
treatise on evil spirits, Flagellum Daemonum, apply very well here. 
The first passage is from page 6 of the Frankfort edition of 1591, 
the second from page 12. 

Diabolus autem est agens limitate virtutis, ergo vexationem intensiorem 
potest facere in homine disposito ad illam vexationem, quam intendit addu- 
cere, quam in homine dispositionis contrariae. Puta, diabolus potest intensius 
vexare passione melancholica hominem dispositum ad illam quam hominem dis- 
positionis contrariae. 

Delectantur aut daemones in his quae sunt melancholica, et dominantur 
super loca horribilia, solitaria, et obscura, atque subterranea. 

When Hamlet and the ghost are finally alone, the latter begins 
by assuring Hamlet that he is no demon, but the veritable spirit of 
his father: 

I am thy father’s spirit 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night 

And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away. 
The first of these lines is wholly meaningless if one assumes that 
Hamlet has felt no doubts as to this being a demon rather than his 
father’s ghost. 

Hamlet, convinced for the time being that the ghost is what it 
professes to be, yet cautiously conceals the ghost’s orders and his 
own promises when he meets his companions; it must be remem- 
bered that his promise is to commit murder and treason in putting 
the ghost’s instructions into effect and killing the king. Perhaps if 
Horatio alone were present he might have told the whole story to 
him, as he apparently did later. Of one thing he does give his 
friends assurance, that this is no demon but the veritable ghost of 
the former king (lines 137-40): 

Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you. 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster it as you may. 
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The doubt as to the identity of the ghost is thus banished while 
Hamlet is in actual converse with it. His melancholy, however, 
makes him prone to doubts and delays and we find him soon return- 
ing to his thought that this may be a devil and no “honest ghost” 
(II, ii, 627-32): 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me. 


It must be remembered, as was said above, that the deed to which 
Hamlet has been solicited is the murder of a king; if the devil can 
by false pretenses lure him to commit a crime so heinous, he will 
have succeeded in his purpose and made sure of obtaining Ham- 
let’s soul. Hamlet, therefore, demands proof from some other 
sources, not dependent on the words of the apparition itself (II, ii, 
632-34): 
I'll have grounds 


More relative than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


The whole tragedy of the play arises from Hamlet’s delay in 
acting—a delay that, in one way or another, causes the deaths of 
Ophelia, Laertes, Polonius, the Queen, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and Hamlet himself. The initial cause of the delay is therefore of 
importance to an understanding of the whole course of the drama. 
Once started on a course of delay instead of action, Hamlet’s mel- 
ancholy finds one cause after another for further postponement in 
a decision so momentous; for Hamlet’s temperament is such that 
he acts much more surely on immediate impulse but falters when 
he stops to think and allows the native hue of resolution to be 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 



































THE ECONOMY OF THE LABORATORY METHOD 
WARREN B. HORNER 


The purpose of this paper is to explain the findings in an experi- 
ment designed to test the efficacy of the laboratory method of teach- 
ing English composition as compared with the recitation method. 

The experiment was carried out with two groups of a tenth- 
grade English class in the Roosevelt-Wilson High School of Clark 
District, Clarksburg, West Virginia, during the regular school year, 
1926-27. The findings were later made the basis of a Master’s the- 
sis at the University of Chicago. Verbatim quotations from the 
thesis are made extensively throughout this paper. 

Of necessity much of the statistical data must be omitted in the 
present report, or dealt with in general statements only. 

An attempt will be made to develop under four heads the more 
significant facts of the investigation. These heads are: ‘Choosing 
the Two Groups,” “Organization of the Method,” “Testing for Re- 
sults,” and “Conclusions.” 


CHOOSING THE TWO GROUPS 


For the purposes of the experiment two groups of twenty pupils 
each were chosen on the basis of the mean and median scores in ten 
preliminary findings. The experimental group was to be taught by 
the laboratory method, and the control group by the recitation 
method. 

The preliminary findings for the two groups may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. Age.—The experimental group had a median advantage in age of 4.6 


months and an average advantage of 7 months. 
2. Native intelligence—The groups were almost exactly alike as measured 


by the Otis Group Intelligence Test. 

3. Recognition of type errors——The Cross English Test Form A showed 
the groups to be closely alike in the recognition of type errors. 

*“The Laboratory versus the Recitation Method of Teaching English Composi- 
tion to Groups of Mixed Ability.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1928. 
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4. General composition merit.—Measured by the Hudelson Typical Com- 
position Ability Scale, the control group had a median advantage of .1 and a 
mean advantage of .3. Measured by the Willing Scale for the Measurement of 
Written Composition, the control group had a median advantage of 5 and a 
mean advantage of 4.5. This initial inferiority of the experimental group should 
be borne in mind because the operation of the law of diminishing returns would 
seem to weaken the conclusions of the investigation. 

5. Mechanical errors ——The experimental group showed .o12 greater num- 
ber of errors than the control group in the preliminary test with the Hudelson 
Typical Composition Ability Scale. Similarly in the test made with the Willing 
Scale for the Measurement of Written Composition, the experimental group 
made .o22 greater number of errors than the control group. This fact also 
works against the conclusions of the experiment. 

6. Reading rate and comprehension.—In rate of reading as measured by 
the Monroe Silent Reading Test Revised, the experimental group had a median 
advantage of 10 words per minute and a mean advantage of 12.2 words per 
minute. This initial advantage favors the conclusions of the experiment. In 
comprehension the two groups were almost exactly alike. 

7. Spelling —The control group showed 2.1 per cent greater number of 
errors when tested with the 200-Word Minimum Essential Spelling List of the 
Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois. This advantage favors the conclu- 
sions of the experiment. 

8. Vocabulary.—The Binet-Simon Test and the Thorndike Test for Word 
Knowledge revealed the two groups approximately the same in word knowledge. 

In order to give a composite picture of the initial attainments of the two 
groups, the rank of each pupil in the ten preliminary findings was computed. 
The sum of the ten ranks of each pupil was then divided by ten and his average 
or mean rank for the ten findings thus determined. The average rank for the 
two groups was found to be for the control group: 10.49; for the experimental 
group, 10.54, showing very close general similarity. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE METHOD 


The following factors were kept under observation and control 
throughout the experiment: other English work, composition sub- 
jects, type of composition, record of time, record of number of 
words written, percentage of attendance, makeup work, lesson 
plans, motivation in each group, the element of fatigue, and the 
teacher’s attitude toward the experiment. 


DEFINITION AND DIFFERENTIATION OF THE TWO METHODS 


The control group was taught by the recitation method em- 
bodying the following procedure: 
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1. All writing of compositions was done outside the regular class period. 

2. From five to ten minutes of each forty-minute class period was devoted 
to assignments, discussion of outlines, directions for finding source materials, 
explanations of and illustrations of principles of narration, and the answering 
of questions pertinent to the lesson. 

3. The rest of the period was given over to class readings, discussion and 
correction of papers, drills, reviews, and blackboard illustrations of correct and 
incorrect forms. To facilitate publicity of manuscripts the class was sometimes 
socialized by having pupils read and criticize compositions. This procedure led 
to a general description and evaluation of the composition under consideration. 
Manuscripts were sometimes corrected by the teacher in the presence of the 
pupils and returned to them to be re-written. On occasions pupils were re- 
quired to exchange papers for correction and criticism. Story value and form 
value were explained and critically applied to the pupil’s own work. Rough 
connections were noted and suggestions for improvement received. 

4. Instruction was almost wholly class instruction; little attention was 
given the individual pupil. 

5. All compositions were due Mondays and Wednesdays, and pupils were 
required to be on time with them. 

6. One hundred minutes, or two and one-half forty-minute class periods, 
were given to the study of a single set of twenty papers. This permitted the 
control group to study two sets of manuscripts each week in the manner de- 
scribed. 


The experimental group was taught by the laboratory method, 
the procedure of which was as follows: 

1. With the exception of 1,605 minutes used by a few delayed pupils in 
copying, all study and preparation of compositions was done during the regular 
class periods. 

2. Usually about five minutes at the beginning of each class period was 
taken for announcements pertaining to source materials, general information 
concerning the assignment, or any routine matter wherein it was thought ad- 
visable to have the class act as a unit. The remaining thirty-five minutes of the 
class period was given over to the application of the laboratory method of in- 
struction. 

3. On the basis of the scores made in the two composition scale tests, the 
experimental group was divided in this manner: Group I, superior pupils, four 
in number; Group II, average pupils, eleven in number; Group III, inferior 
pupils, five in number. This grouping was designed to facilitate instruction. 

4. When the subject was one requiring some research, source books from 
the school library, brought to the classroom before the class period, were used 
by the pupils singly and in groups of three or four. In gathering their materials 
the pupils were required to keep in mind the specific aim of the composition. 
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Having collected their material, they were required to organize it about a 
simple outline. This outline was in general a type outline, and never very com- 
plicated. It would usually be of the following type: 

I. Setting 

a) Time 

b) Place 

c) People 

II. Action begun and continued to the climax 
III. Conclusion 

5. The first draft of the composition was generally written with a pencil. 
At all times while writing the pupil might indicate that he wished information 
concerning some point. Attempt was made to eliminate errors or other weak- 
nesses at their source and not allow their use at all, thus precluding the pos- 
sibility of their becoming habitual through thoughtless repetition. 

When the pupil had finished the first draft of his composition, he was re- 
quired to read it through silently with the idea of eliminating as many careless 
errors as possible. In the next place the teacher sat beside the pupil and with 
him read through the composition, indicating by marginal marks or by com- 
ments what should be done to improve or correct it. Mechanical errors were 
located by paragraph or sentence, and the pupil directed to look for them with 
the idea of training him in self-criticism. If the pupil was still unable to iden- 
tify an error, or if he occupied too much time in searching for it, the teacher 
would point it out directly and have him make a record of it. 

The final draft of a composition was written in ink and was compared with 
the first draft to see whether or not corrections had been properly made. The 
pupils made this comparison under the direction of the teacher. 

6. Procedure by days: 

Monday: forty minutes, planning, making outline, composition begun. 

Tuesday: forty minutes, completion and correction of the first draft. 

Wednesday: twenty minutes, final correction and copying. 

Wednesday: twenty minutes, planning. 

Thursday: forty minutes, gathering material, making outline, composition 
begun. 

Friday: forty minutes, correction and copying. 

This, however, was not a hard-and-fast schedule, for each pupil was al- 
lowed to proceed at his own rate of speed. Certain of the poorer pupils were 
often a week behind the rest of the class so that the length of their composi- 
tions had to be cut down to enable them to keep up with the work. 


All compositions were filed at the close of the class period to be 
returned at the beginning of the next. This was done to insure that 
no work should go unsupervised. Corrections and discussions were 
carried on in tones inaudible to the rest of the class. 
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General description and contrast of the two methods.—Broad- 
ly speaking, the two methods differed in that the control group was 
taught by group methods of instruction, and the experimental group 
by individual methods. Under the recitation method used in the 
control group, little attention could be given the pupil’s individual 
needs and shortcomings. Under the laboratory method used in the 
experimental group, the teacher was able to learn something of the 
pupil’s habits of study, English weaknesses, and personal tempera- 
ment. 

Both groups were required to enter in a notebook and keep for 
reference a list of specific errors. This list was made up from a 
study of the papers of both groups. Each pupil was required to 
place an asterisk after the mistake to which he was particularly ad- 
dicted. Correct forms were recorded in columns parallel with the 
list of errors. It was possible to have ample drills and reviews in the 
control group; none was given in the experimental group. 

Both groups were given their scores in all tests made with the 
Cross English Tests, Forms A, B, and C, and with the two composi- 
tion scales, and were taught how to compute form value. Copies of 
the two composition scales were pasted on heavy paper and kept 
available to the pupils for inspection and study. 

Lesson plans.—Certain general objectives were set up for at- 
tainment in the preparation and study of all the compositions in 
both groups. These were: 

1. The development of the “straight line” in narration, “steady progress from 
point to point” 

. The development of smooth and varied transitions 

. The problem of making the narration interesting 

. The avoidance of “run-on” sentences 

. Keeping the main thread of the narrative by the use of proper subordination 
of events 


. Working up to a climax of interest where possible 
. The elimination of all mechanical errors 


nt WwW Ww 
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The titles of the fourteen compositions written by the two 
groups were: “ “The Gold Bug’ Re-written from Memory,” “Story 
of the Bee,” “Sketch of the Life of Poe,” “Folk Beliefs and Super- 
stitions of West Virginia,” “Story of the Robin,” “A Story Com- 
pleted (‘Outcasts of Poker Flat’),” “A Detective Story,” “A West- 
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ern Story,” “A Moving-Picture Plot,” “An Imaginary Trip to 
Japan,” “Life under the Sea,” “A Love Story.” 

For each separate composition a plan was prepared and adhered 
to in both groups as closely as the different methods of instruction 
would permit. 

Plans for compositions II and XIV may be given as typical: 


II. STORY OF THE BEE 


Aim: To impart interesting and useful information concerning the life- 
habits of the bee. 

Plan: A number of popular science references were given the groups that 
they might gather suitable material for the composition. They were instructed 
to write the composition in story form beginning with the mating of the queen 
and tracing the activities of the hive throughout an entire season. 

Written work: Attention was called to compositions in good form. A few 
compositions interesting in content but poor in form were used to illustrate 
how good form improves the appearance and makes the composition easier to 
read. The purpose of mechanical correctness was thus illustrated. 


XIV. LOVE STORY 


Aim: To write an interesting love story. 

Plan: (1) The main points in the structure of the short-story were de- 
scribed by the teacher. (2) Pupils were told to read a short love story in one 
of the better magazines. (3) Directions were simple: a courtship, interfered 
with by some circumstance or person, constituted the problem. The way the 
characters solve the problem, told in an interesting manner, constituted the 
story. 

Written work: The stories were in general made up of quite hackneyed 
situations, but in the main were written and read with interest. 


TESTING FOR RESULTS 


Results were measured by three separate and parallel tests: 
the Cross English Test, Forms A, B, and C; the Hudelson Typical 
Composition Ability Scale; and the Willing Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Written Composition. Progress was determined by com- 
paring the preliminary, middle, and final scores made with the three 
tests. The preliminary tests were given before any of the fourteen 
compositions had been written. The middle tests were given after 
the completion of seven compositions and the final test, after the 
completion of fourteen compositions. 
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The Cross English Tests showed no significant progress in 
either group in the elimination of type errors. 

Measured by the Hudelson Scale, the experimental group 
showed a superiority of .o1 in the elimination of errors, and a mean 
superiority of .6 in general merit. 

Measured by the Willing Scale, the experimental group ex- 
ceeded the control group by .or4 in the elimination of errors. In 
general merit the experimental group exceeded the control group 
by .8. Correlations between the Willing and Hudelson scores meas- 
uring general merit were found to average .72, indicating fairly 
consistent results with the two scales. 

The method of pairing pupils on the basis of preliminary scores 
in general merit and percentages of error, made in the tests with the 
two composition scales, revealed the same narrow but uniformly 
consistent superiority of the experimental group over the control 
group. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of the experiment, how- 
ever, was the fact that the experimental group had attained this 
slightly superior progress in 54 per cent of the time used by the con- 
trol group. The total class and outside time for the control group 
was 54,275 minutes; for the experimental group, 29,605 minutes. 
The accuracy of this time record was kept under close scrutiny. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that one experiment does not 
establish a generalization. To prove the validity of a finding the ex- 
periment should be exactly repeated a number of times by various 
experimenters and should the same findings uniformly appear with 
each repetition, a tentative acceptance of them would be sound 
procedure. 

With these considerations and qualifications in mind, the fol- 
lowing conclusions, based upon the findings of this experiment, 
seem justified: 

1. The effective study and elimination of specific errors does 
not carry over to the elimination of type errors. 

A pedagogical implication of this finding would appear to be 
that exercises in correcting errors are practically worthless in their 
effect upon the pupil’s particular composition problems. 
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2. By the technique of continuing the preparation and study of 
a single composition three days, or throughout two and one-half 
forty-minute class periods, the laboratory method of teaching Eng- 
lish composition may be effectively used in high schools having a 
forty-minute period. 

A serious objection to the use of laboratory procedures has 
been the apparent necessity of lengthening the school day, the hiring 
of extra teachers, and of making other somewhat radical adminis- 
trative changes. The technique devised here apparently obviates 
the necessity of any such changes. 

3. In the teaching of English composition, pupil-direction in 
study is of fundamental importance. 

4. As compared with the laboratory method, the recitation 
method of teaching English composition is extremely wasteful of 
the pupil’s time and energy, requiring nearly double the amount of 
time and study to accomplish somewhat inferior results. 

Unless we hold that keeping pupils busy is in itself of education- 
al value, according to the findings of this experiment, the extra time 
used by the control group was comparatively worthless from the 
standpoint of measurable results. Indeed, the futile efforts at study 
carried out by immature pupils may have harmful effects upon the 
formation of good study habits. 





THE FETISH OF THE CLASSICS’ 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


The theory on which the classics of English and American 
literature are taught in the high schools of the United States is a 
noble one; and the teaching of them has cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of hours of self-sacrificing devotion on the part of teachers, 
determined to make their beauties apparent to the young, and of 
pupils, slightly dazed by the performance perhaps, but often con- 
scientiously bent on mastering those beauties. That in occasional 
cases the interest of the rare pupil has been awakened to the deep- 


* An address delivered at the meeting of the Northeastern Teachers Association 
of North Carolina, Greenville, North Carolina. 
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er significance of literature is undeniable, and both our literature 
and our graduate schools can show representatives who owe their 
interest in writing or in the study of letters to the devoted labors 
of their high-school instructors. That, indeed, the influence in the 
cases of thoughtful pupils not dedicating themselves to literary 
studies may be a subtly pervasive one is also undeniable; does not 
the Five-Foot Shelf of Books with its promise of fifteen-minute 
cultures, which, cumulatively, will inoculate you with the virus of 
polite learning, exist to prove that, later in life, the pocket-books 
of former high-school students are accessible to the wily touch 
of successful advertising? But that the greater part of the high- 
school world is profoundly affected by being exposed to the classics 
is a proposition that few will have the hardihood to defend. To 
the impartial, though sympathetic, eye of the beholder it does not 
appear that the classics are making any profound impression on 
the young. 

Indeed, the more carefully one observes the situation, the 
more striking do its paradoxes become. There never was a time in 
the history of the world when more cheap reprints of literary mas- 
terpieces were available for high-school use; and there never was 
a time when an interest in making these attractive to the young 
has been keener than it is today. You can buy attractive books for 
a dollar or less; you can even buy them for ten and fifteen cents. 
The universities and colleges now commonly offer courses in ways 
and means of luring the young into reading them. Whole books 
are written on the pedagogy of literary study. Outlines are got 
out, syllabi drawn up, lessons worked out, vocabularies written, 
notes attached like barnacles to the text—until it would seem that 
the very boys on the street corners would be quoting Shakespeare 
in their play, and the girls chanting the sonnets of Mrs. Browning. 

Yet as a matter of fact none of this is true. You can buy the 
Modern Students Library for eighty cents, but you can buy the 
latest issue of a movie magazine, elegantly illustrated with expen- 
sive photographs of movie stars, for fifteen cents. You can go 
treasure-hunting with Stevenson for seventy-five cents, but your 
pupils prefer the superior thrills of True Confessions. You can 
hunt Indians with Cooper at a ridiculously low sum, but high- 
school boys seem to prefer to hunt cattle with Tom Mix for even 
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less money, and, judging from the relative attention given to both, 
they seem to find superior reality in Tom Mix. Our pupils ought 
to prefer the noble numbers of Milton’s Lycidas, but as a matter 
of fact they are much more deeply enthralled with the harmonies 
of Mr. Irving Berlin. Doubtless all this is very deplorable; doubt- 
less their taste is bad; doubtless the young scamps deserve to be 
kept in after school; doubtless their parents ought to give them 
better training—but the facts are, I think, as I have roughly 
sketched them to be; and my point now is not to raise the question 
whether the literary tastes of the age are deplorable, but to point 
to the realities of the situation. And I am not so sure that our pu- 
pils are very blameworthy, after all. Tom Mix and Irving Berlin 
and True Confessions are real to them; and Cooper and Longfel- 
low and Milton are not; and, thirsty for life and its exciting fla- 
vors, they go, straight as an arrow to its mark, to those things that 
are emotionally stimulating, those things that are real and genuine 
and colorful. Literature is a thing in school, and therefore once 
removed from reality; it is a thing in books, and therefore twice 
removed from reality; and it deals with the dead past, and there- 
fore is as remote as Julius Caesar or the World War, which happily 
they never knew. And as a matter of fact, how many of us can 
honestly say that we solace ourselves with Lycidas, and turn to 
Cooper for light reading, or find The Mil on the Floss the kind of 
love story that makes us forget our bedtime? Do we not—hon- 
estly now—do we not turn to the public library for the fiction that 
delights and moves us, except when our professional duties call us 
to Parnassus? How many high-school teachers, or college profes- 
sors for that matter, actually read poetry for pleasure? There are 
some, or literature would cease to exist, but the number is not 
great, and our pupils are but little more averse to the high delights 
of the classics than their elders or betters. 

The truth of the business is that the assumption that every- 
body should know the classics is an assumption open to grave 
doubts, even when we are dealing with persons professionally in- 
terested in literary production. I know a writer of very beautiful 
prose, whose short stories are, I think, more than ephemeral, some 
of whose tales are bound to outlast our day; and he hasn’t read 
Dickens or Thackeray or George Eliot or Fielding or Smollett or 
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Sterne or George Meredith, and doesn’t intend to; yet I should 
hesitate to call this particular novelist an uneducated man. I was 
this week teaching Byron to a class mainly composed of graduate 
students—persons professionally engaged in the higher study of 
literature, with whom it is proper to assume that the major Euro- 
pean classics are matters of moment. We were reading that very 
simple poem, Maid of Athens, and came to the line: “By thy 
zone-encircled waist.” Byron, you remember, is rehearsing the 
charms of Teresa; she has the usual accoutrements of hair and 
eyes and skin, and she also has a “zone-encircled waist.” “‘What,” 
said I blithely, “is a zone-encircled waist?” There was a painful 
silence. A candidate for the Doctor’s degree feebly murmured that 
a zone was a sphere. I annihilated him by inquiring how he pro- 
posed to hang the sphere on the lady’s girdle. Finally, somebody 
murmured, “It’s mythology,” that blessed word, which like the 
names of the rivers Abana and Pharphar, sheds its soporific influ- 
ence over the inquiring mind. But I was not satisfied. I let drop 
the name of Homer. Nothing happened. Cross-examination failed 
to discover a single one out of eighteen graduate students who had 
read the /liad through, much less one who could speak familiarly 
of the deceit of Zeus by the love-girdle of Venus. Of course had 
this been in the eighteenth century, there is not one who would 
have failed to know the reference, but this happened in the year 
of enlightenment, 1928. We came next to the vigorous lyric in 
which Byron pictures the destruction of Sennacherib’s army; and 
I was more fortunate there—one of the eighteen referred me to II 
Kings. 

Now I do not instance these as examples of appalling igno- 
rance, for were I to reveal the secrets of graduate classrooms at 
the university, I could a tale unfold that would make the hair of 
Dr. Johnson stand up like quills upon the fretful porcupine. I do 
not think any the less of the bright and intelligent students in this 
particular class. They did not know the J/iad it is true, but after 
all, why should they? Most of us get along very well without it. 
They did not know II Kings, either, and I shall not say whether 
we get along as well without that or no. But my point is that, with 
the enormous expansion of branches of knowledge set before the 
modern child, literary classics occupy relatively a much less im- 
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portant place than they did when the curriculum of our schools 
was originally invented; that in the age of the jazz record, the 
radio, the gas-engine, the airplane, and the concrete highway, a 
knowledge of the masterpieces is, even for very intelligent persons, 
no longer so central a matter as it was when Byron wrote his poems 
or when a gentlemanly polish was expected of the graduates of the 
Boston Latin School. But let us return to the theory on which the 
classics are taught. 

Why are high-school pupils exposed to the periods of Burke, 
the prosody of Milton, or the relatively obsolescent vocabulary of 
Ivanhoe? Well, various writers have argued eloquently that it is a 
good thing. I turn, for example, to the Manual of Courses of Study 
for the High Schools of North Carolina, the edition of 1924, and I 
find the following: 


. . . . We may express these important intentions in teaching English 
literature: providing a means of exercising the pupil’s healthy emotions; im- 
proving the pupil’s taste in reading; familiarizing the pupil with a considerable 
body of the best writing of our race as an expression of its ideals and traditions, 
and as an interpretation of problems of thinking and conduct that meet the 
individual in his daily life; and arousing in the pupil an admiration for good 
language and effective expression in ideas. 


That is clearly a very noble ideal, and I honor the man who wrote 
it. There is nothing in it which I cannot applaud. And then—and 
then—I meet Susie Smith and Willie Brown coming out of the 
movie with a rapt expression upon their honest faces, such as I 
have never observed in any of my classes during the perusal of 
The Lady of the Lake, and I turn to the flaming bulletin-board 
which hangs by the ticket window and find a three-color poster for 
a film called Hearts of Gold, and I am led to muse on the difference 
to Susie and Willie between Hearts of Gold as a means of exercis- 
ing their healthy emotions, and The Lady of the Lake as a means 
of doing the same thing. Or I find Susie and Willie, their heads 
bent over College Humor, giggling over a joke. Here it is: 


Professor: Take the sentence, “The Indian sneaked silently into the 
wigwams.” What tense? 
Mimi: His sweetie’s, I suppose. 


Then my mind goes back to Burke as a means of arousing in the 
pupil an admiration for good language and effective expression in 
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ideas. This joke does not seem to me to exhibit the best of taste, 
though I cannot deny that it is an effective expression of an idea; 
but I wonder whether Susie and Willie have brought to bear upon 
its interpretation the body of their literary classics. Then I meet— 
I say I do, but I speak of course figuratively—I meet Susie and 
Willie seriously debating with all the earnestness of their naive 
young souls the question whether a nice girl can afford to stay 
away from a petting party; and I wonder whether the experiences 
of Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss will guide them in 
their solution: I do not recall that she petted, though she seems to 
have got herself even more seriously involved than do modern girls 
who pet; and my mind goes back to the Manual of Courses of 
Study which declares in all seriousness that the study of the clas- 
sics will help Susie and Willie in the interpretation of problems of 
thinking and conduct that meet the individual in his daily life. 
And then Susie and Willie make up their minds—either they pet or 
they don’t—and go home; and as the evening proves stormy, Susie 
picks up a book to read, and Willie in his home does likewise; and 
of course, after three years in high school, I have a right to expect 
that their taste in reading is improved—does not the Manual say 
so? What is the dear girl reading? Well, her high-school teacher 
has been teaching Macbeth to Susie for three weeks; and it was 
just three weeks ago that Willie lent Susie that sterling classic, The 
Phantom of the Opera, and it is upon its last chapters that Susie is 
concentrating at this moment, her Shakespeare unopened at her 
side. And Willie, I am afraid, is equally unimproved: he is reading 
a book on radio, and his father has to speak to him four times be- 
fore he can march the young man off to bed. 

Now I have not constructed my imaginary episodes to jeer at 
the Manual of Study or at the teachers in this assembly who have 
been doing their level best to make Macbeth an appealing and ap- 
palling play. In class hours Susie and Willie are reasonably alert 
and alive; in truth, they get considerable kick out of the old thing. 
But as I understand it, the purpose of the hours spent with the 
classics was that some part of its idealistic purpose should carry 
over into the concerns of daily life, and you know as well as I do 
that, out of a class of twenty pupils, it will be a miracle if four of 
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them ever read Macbeth voluntarily again. Clearly there is a tre- 
mendous gap between the aims of the teaching of the classics and 
the results which that teaching is intended to produce. I am saying 
nothing very new perhaps; pedagogues are quite aware of this gap; 
it is a gap which existed in the days of Socrates, just as it exists 
today, and the struggles to bridge it are never ending. Whole books 
are written on how to make literature a vital matter to the young. 

For example, there is an engaging pamphlet published by the 
United States government entitled The Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools. I find in this that “the literature lesson 
should broaden, deepen, and enrich the imaginative and emotional 
life of the student”; that it should “arouse in the minds of pupils 
an admiration for great personalities”; that it should “raise the 
plane of enjoyment in reading to progressively higher levels,” and 
leave the pupil “with a sense of the abundance of interesting ma- 
terial, and a trained ability and desire to find himself such intel- 
lectual and spiritual food as he may need for his growth and his 
pleasure.” And, with Susie and Willie before my mind, Iam tempt- 
ed to murmur, in the language of Al Smith, ‘““Bologny:” And as I 
read the report I see again and again and again the familiar fallacy: 
the authors of this report are still teaching literature, they are not 
teaching Willie and Susie. They are so involved with books, they 
cannot see that these noble aims are way beyond those two keen- 
eyed adolescents. If you want to arouse Willie’s admiration for 
great personalities, tell him about Babe Ruth and Gene Tunney. 
If you want to enrich Susie’s emotional life—dare I say it?—de- 
vote a class hour to Dorothy Dix. That is, if this is really what you 
want to do. 

Or I turn to a book entitled The Teaching of English in the 
Secondary School by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, A.M., lecturer 
on the teaching of English in Harvard University, one of a series of 
books impressively titled “Riverside Textbooks in Education,” 
edited by Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, not to speak of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Inglis. Mr. Thomas seems to feel that there is a 
gap between aim and attainment of the kind I have been trying to 
point out. This is what I read: 


The abstract demands the same coincident thinking and furthermore re- 
quires the student to rephrase the ideas in condensed form. After studying a 
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long essay, for example, the main thought of the essay may be reduced to a 
paragraph. Or the thought of a short poem, such as Matthew Arnold’s sonnet, 
Worldly Place, may be expressed in a single sentence. 


I was growing interested. This particular sonnet of Matthew Ar- 
nold has always seemed a little too subtle for me to grasp—at least, 
I have never quite understood it myself—but Mr. Thomas seems 
to feel that if you can get the high-school pupil to boil it down to 
a sentence, you will be on the way to broadening, enriching, and 
deepening Willie’s life. Here, I thought, is a valuable pedagogical 
lesson. How does he propose to turn the trick? Well, I will quote 
the sonnet, and then I will quote the sentence. Here is the sonnet: 

Even in a palace, life may be led well! 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 

Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 

Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge under some cruel master’s ken 

Who rates us if we peer outside our pen— 

Match’d with a palace, is not his a hell? 

Even in a palace! On his truth sincere, 

Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came; 

And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I'll stop and say: ‘There were no succor here! 

The aids to noble life are all within.’ 


Will you believe me that, when he has studied this sonnet, per- 
plexed and profound and subtle as it is, Willie 1s expected to come 
to bat with the following? “Depressed by our limited surround- 
ings, we may long for a higher place; but remembering that Mar- 
cus Aurelius found a palace full of temptations, we may comfort 
ourselves with the thought that the real aids to human life are 
within.” That is what Mr. Thomas expects. If I could get a grad- 
uate student to write a sentence as canorous, as purple, as John- 
sonian as that, I should vote that he be granted his Doctor’s degree 
without further parley; yet Professor Thomas, lecturer on the 
teaching of English at Harvard University, seems seriously to be- 
lieve that literature can be made real to adolescents by some such 
absurd process as this! Do you wonder that I closed his book at 
this point and read no more in it that day? 
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The unreality of the high-school classics! The unreality of the 
classics, for that matter, to most Americans, even to most educated 
Americans! Please do not misunderstand me; I make my living 
by teaching the classics—it is a branch of study in which I de- 
light—but I am not of the belief that I shall find similar enthusi- 
asms even in my colleagues of the university faculty. I regard the 
study as a highly specialized branch of history and aesthetic phi- 
losophy, and I no more expect that study to be shared by the av- 
erage run of my acquaintance than I expect to join my friend, 
Professor Archibald Henderson, in an enthusiasm for quadratic 
equations. Scott was a noble man, and The Lady of the Lake is an 
excellently written narrative poem, but I do not expect to find in it 
any solution for my problems of thinking and conduct. George 
Eliot was an extremely intelligent woman, and some of her novels 
are still readable, but as for improving anybody’s taste in reading, 
I think they are among the more depressing examples of English 
prose. There are passages in Longfellow’s “The Building of the 
Ship” that I think are very beautiful, but I flatly deny that the 
perusal and study of this poem is going to enrich Susie’s emotional 
life. The appreciation of Milton, wrote a very wise man, is the last 
achievement of a cultivated mind; do you or I seriously think, in 
our saner moments, that the reading of Lycidas is going to arouse 
in any but the most exceptional high-school pupil “an admiration 
for good language and effective expression in ideas?” On the con- 
trary, it is calculated to drive the young human animal into slang 
or profanity. Let us, for heaven’s sake, quit talking the cant of our 
profession and look at its actualities. We are engaged in one of the 
most hopeless of human enterprises—communicating the glories 
of a sophisticated and complex literature to healthy young bar- 
barians in their teens—that age of crude ideas, crude and vague 
emotions, self-consciousness, awkwardness, and a minimum of 
intellectual life. 

The doctrine that one draws from literature the possibilities 
for the solution of one’s individual problems is a doctrine that in 
nine cases out of ten is simply not so. Think over the crises of your 
own lives and ask yourselves exactly what literature had to do with 
the solution of them. Consider the presidential election just con- 
cluded and inquire whether the political sagacity of Burke or 
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Macaulay or Johnson or Webster seemed to have any practical 
bearing on its outcome. The plain truth is that we solve our prob- 
lems, individual or national, by a rule-of-thumb method, with only 
a minimal reference to the classics of the ages, and we are hypo- 
crites if we pretend to our pupils that we do anything else. Or take 
the doctrine that you will learn to write better if you study the 
classics. In the case of rare individuals, there may be something in 
it; but imitating the classics is the last thing that an adolescent 
should be taught to do—he is already imitative enough; and as for 
the rest of us, we write and speak as best we can, and without any 
particular reference to Addison or Irving. And need I go on 
through the rest of our noble ideals set forth by various profes- 
sional bodies? I will not say they are hokum; but I will say that 
in nine-tenths of the cases they are impossible of attainment in 
the American high school in the sense that these ideals are to be 
transferred from the school building to the actual life of most pu- 
pils; and I will further say that these ideals are full of fallacies as 
they are practically worked out in the average schoolroom in the 
United States. Their application has reduced literature to a moral 
lesson, and that is the cheapest and meanest and lowest thing that 
you can do to literature. 

So far I have seemed to preach a counsel of despair. And I 
will say frankly that I have no hope now or for a century to come 
of inoculating the generality of high-school pupils with any love 
of literary classics. Even successful teachers can be grossly de- 
ceived by the air of attentiveness with which their ministrations 
are regarded in the classroom; if they want to measure their ac- 
complishments, let them go outside the school where Susie and 
Willie are not polite young adolescents, mysteriously trapped in 
the elaborate processes of an education. Mere attentiveness is no 
guaranty that character is being molded, and the politeness with 
which young people treat their elders is a defensive mask worn in 
utter kindness that these old fogies may not be too discouraged, or 
interfere too frequently with the vital concerns of life. Why, then, 
teach literature? 

What, in the first place, do we mean by literature? The truth 
is, we do not always distinguish what we mean by a course in Eng- 
lish. We try to accomplish opposite and contradictory aims in one 
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and the same curriculum. We want to encourage reading, but we 
insist that the reading shall be what we think it ought to be. We 
want our pupils to be keenly alive to the problems of the contem- 
porary world, but we hold that they ought first to know the back- 
ground of The Spectator essays and learn something about the 
tradition of the Renaissance pastoral elegy when it comes to the 
minor poems of Milton. Under which flag, Bezonian, live or die? 
What is it exactly that we are up to? 

Let us take the case of the classics. It is clear that the classics 
exist because they are the ripest expressions of some of the most 
subtle minds that ever thought; and, because we rightly hold that 
most of these are beyond the comprehension of even our adult 
contemporaries, we have winnowed out a select group suitable for 
high-school studies. I confess that even when this winnowing 
process is accomplished, the results—considered from the point of 
view of Susie and Willie—are a little appalling. I note from the 
MANUAL that the second year of the high school should consider 
some or all of the following: 

Under Romance and Adventure: Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities; Poe’s short stories; Doubleday’s Stories of In- 
vention; Middle English and Scottish Ballads. 

Under Great Men and Great Ideals: Selections from the Aeneid, The 
Odyssey; Franklin’s Autobiography; Southey’s Nelson. 

Under American Life and Ideals: Cooper’s novels; Eggleston’s The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster; The Hoosier Schoolboy; Page’s Red Book [1 assume 
this should be Red Rock]; Wister’s The Virginian; Longfellow’s Building of 
the Ship; a collection of Civil War poems; and Whitman’s J Hear America 
Singing. 

Under Man and Nature: Seton-Thompson’s Wild Animals I Have 
Known; selections from Audubon; selections from David Crockett’s Auto- 
biography; selections from John Burroughs’ Essays. 

Under Humor: Harris’ Tales from Uncle Remus. 

Well, here are twenty classics, Cooper’s novels, and a book 
called Stories of Invention which seems to be the most imme- 
diately appealing in the lot. And they are considered fit pabulum 
for the adolescent mind! Certainly they are not as esoteric as 
Marius the Epicurean, or as thorny as Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 
or as difficult as Rossetti’s sonnets or as abstruse as Emerson’s 
Essays. But I turn to the first one on the list that comes to my 
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hand: Poe’s short stories. Here is the very first paragraph my 
eye lights on: 

There is no point among the many incomprehensible anomalies of the 
science of mind more thrillingly exciting than the fact—never, I believe, no- 
ticed in the schools—that in our endeavors to recall to memory something long 
forgotten, we often find ourselves upon the very verge of remembrance, with- 
out being able in the end to remember. And thus how frequently, in my intense 
scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt approaching the full knowledge of their 
expression—felt it approaching—yet not quite be mine—and so at length en- 
tirely depart! And (strange, oh strangest mystery of all!) I found in the com- 
monest objects of the universe a circle of analogies to that expression. I mean 
to say that, subsequently to the period when Ligeia’s beauty passed into my 
spirit, there dwelling as in a shrine, I derived, from many existences in the 
material world, a sentiment such as I felt always around, within me, by her 
large and luminous orbs. Yet not the more could I define that sentiment, or 
analyse, or even steadily view it. 


And so on and so on. Do you seriously think that Willie and Susie 
are likely to define or analyze or even view steadily the subtle 
sentiment drowned by what is to them incomprehensible polysyl- 
labic prose? And yet page after page of Poe is written in this lux- 
uriant style. I do not deny that the stark horror of his situations 
carries its emotional punch; but we are to train, you will remem- 
ber, “healthy” emotions, and nobody has so far called Poe healthy. 

Or let me turn at random to the pages of A Tale of Two Cities. 
I open to an episode in Jerry Cruncher’s shady existence. Here 
is the first paragraph which meets my eye: 

He would not have stopped then, for anything less necessary than breath, 
it being a spectral sort of race that he ran, and one highly desirable to get to 
the end of. He had a strong idea that the coffin he had seen was running after 
him; and, pictured as hopping on behind him, bolt upright, upon its narrow 
end, always at the point of overtaking him and hopping on at his side—perhaps 
taking his arm— it was a pursuer to shun. It was an inconsistent and ubiquitous 
fiend, too, for, while it was making the whole night behind him dreadful, he 
darted out into the roadway to avoid dark alleys, fearful of its coming hopping 
out of them like a dropsical boy’s kite without tail and wings. It hid in door- 
ways too, rubbing its horrible shoulders against doors, and drawing them up to 
its ears, as if it were laughing. It got into shadows on the road, and lay cun- 
ningly on its back to trip him up. All this time it was incessantly hopping on 
behind and gaining on him, so that when the boy got to his own door he had 
reason for being half dead. And even then it would not leave him, but followed 
him up-stairs with a bump on every stair, scrambled into bed with him, and 
bumped down, dead and heavy, on his breast when he fell asleep. 
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Here is no difficulty with vocabulary; and here, as in the case of 
Poe, there is a single crude emotional appeal. Yet—“inconsistent 
and ubiquitous fiend’”—‘“dropsical boy’s kite’”—here are stum- 
bling blocks, which, if we could read slowly, we could explain 
away, but we do not have time to read A Tale of Two Cities slowly, 
and there are thousands of lines in it which require historical, 
dramatic, or literary interpretation. And what of the peculiar 
place which body-snatching held in Dickens’ day? What of the 
baffling vocabulary in which the Cruncher family talks—the argot 
of Cockney London of three-quarters of a century ago? What of 
the peculiar social status of Methodism and its humors, without 
which Mrs. Cruncher’s relations to Mr. Cruncher are not exactly 
definable? And what finally of the whole vast political and social 
background of the French Revolution in relation to pupils who do 
not even know the main facts of that age? And, if the facts can be 
communicated, if the thing can be puzzled out by use of dictionary 
and history book, how much emotional appeal is left? How is the 
book to be seen as a whole—by Willie and Susie, who get their 
words by spelling them syllable after syllable, to whom Oliver 
Curwood is a superior novelist because his books go down so 
easily? What happens to the shaping of one’s current problems, 
and the sense of literary style which we are to awaken, and all the 
rest of the elaborate hocus pocus, while we are pounding into the 
heads of our affectionate pupils enough elementary information to 
make the story merely understandable? Why should they bother 
with it, when other stories which to them have more immediate 
emotional appeal come immediately without all these elaborate 
explanations, this historical background, this constant recurrence 
to Webster’s Dictionary? In sum, the classics disintegrate under 
the very necessary process of teaching them; they become stalking 
horses for the acquirement of facts enough to make them under- 
standable. 

Let us turn now to a book of the sort which high-school pupils 
find gripping and real. Once more, let me remind you that I am 
talking, not about the exceptional student, but about the average 
run of humanity. If you have pretty well in your mind the para- 
graph from Poe which I read, compare it, if you will, with this 
sample from the Drug Store School of Fiction. This particular 
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novel is by James Oliver Curwood, and it is entitled The River’s 
End. In this episode Keith, the hero, is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with Shan-Tung, a Chinaman, over the possession of a 
girl: 

Keith sprang back. The snake-like threat in the Chinaman’s eyes had 
prepared him, and his Service automatic leaped from its holster with lightning 
swiftness. Yet that movement was no swifter than the response to Kao’s cry. 
The panel shot open, the screens moved, tapestries billowed suddenly as if 
moved by the wind, and Kao’s servants sprang forth and were at him like a 
pack of dogs. Keith had no time to judge their number, for his brain was cen- 
tered in the race with Kao’s derringer. He saw its silver mountings flash in 
the candle-glow, saw its spurt of smoke and fire. But its report was drowned 
in the roar of his automatic as it replied with a stream of lead and flame. He 
saw the derringer fall and Kao crumple up like a jackknife. His brain turned 
red as he swung his weapon on the others, and as he fired, he backed toward 
the door. Then something caught him from behind, twisting his head almost 
from his shoulders, and he went down. 


Now I do not deny that this is worthless as literature; it is bad 
writing, it is false writing, it is writing, the vocabulary of which 
suffers from infantile paralysis. But it has three great virtues— 
this novel that makes no pretense to literature: in the first place, it 
will excite the curiosity of nine readers out of ten, and, even 
though you know it is trash, you do not easily put it down. In the 
second place, it deals directly with powerful and simple emo- 
tions—love, hate, revenge, self-sacrifice. In the third place, you 
do not have to consult a dictionary when you read it. Naturally, 
therefore, Willie and Susie prefer literature on this level to litera- 
ture on the level of Franklin and Dickens and Homer and Southey. 
This is what your students—the great bulk of them—can, and will, 
read with avidity. What is to be done about it? 

I am in no sense saying that we should immediately abandon 
all the classics, or that we should immediately make copies of True 
Confessions the required textbooks in high-school classes. I am in 
no sense saying that students should not be given difficult work to 
read, nor do I deny that, unless we compel them to read better 
things than Curwood, they will not graduate from the Curwood 
level. I do not believe in easy courses. I do not think that books 
exist to give naive readers a momentary thrill. But what I am say- 
ing is that, even with the simplified lists of classics commonly 
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taught in high schools, the gap between the student and the classics 
is still too great, and that, until this gap is bridged, we shall make 
no more perceptible progress with the great mass of our pupils 
than we are making now. 

At this point, I must digress for a moment to discuss another 
theory on which the teaching of the classics is justified by many. 
It is argued that since pupils will read popular literature anyway, 
we ought to teach the classics in school because otherwise they will 
never know anything about them. I do not say that the argument 
lacks merit; but it has an ugly aspect, when stripped of its sophis- 
try. It amounts to admitting that because the classics are disa- 
greeable anyway, we had better teach them in school along with 
the other disagreeable subjects. Moreover, it invalidates the very 
assumptions on which the teaching of the classics is based; the 
assumptions, namely, that their teaching will carry over into life. 
Whereas the various quotations I have made from books of peda- 
gogy all hold that the classics can be made so attractive in the 
classroom that they will continue to appeal outside of it, the pres- 
ent defense admits frankly that they are not thus attractive, and 
therefore must be taught. I do not like this assumption. It re- 
duces literature to a more or less disagreeable task to be conscien- 
tiously got through for some mysterious reason that neither teach- 
er nor pupil can understand. It makes the teacher admit defeat 
before the battle is begun. 

Nor do I believe that the situation is helped by a mere re- 
course to contemporary literature. Since the classics seem old and 
musty, it is argued, let the pupil read the better current books 
that he may learn that literature is still a going concern. That this 
practice has been productive of results in many instances I do not 
deny; but what the theory overlooks is that it is just as difficult 
for the adolescent to read good contemporary books as it is to read 
the classics. Indeed, such is the subtlety, the complexity, and the 
almost technical quality of most current writing of the better sort 
that I feel it is in fact more difficult to grasp than Poe or Irving or 
Franklin or Dickens. There are exceptions like the simpler pieces 
of Alfred Noyes or Walter de la Mare, but the great mass of con- 
temporary poetry is too highly specialized to appeal even to most 
cultivated adults. Our current novelists move in a sophisticated 
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world, far beyond the comprehension of the adolescent; no one has 
been able to find contemporary dramas suitable for the high school 
sufficient to make more than one or two textbooks, and the prob- 
lems of sexual life and social relations with which modern plays 


deal are for the most part beyond the grasp of children. Finally, _ 


if we have difficulty in making Irving and The Spectator Papers 
appeal, what can we hope of the subtle and adroit essays which 
modern writers give us—writers who appeal, for the most, to the 
highly sophisticated part of the literary public? I do not see that 
the teaching of the contemporary merely because it is the contem- 
porary is the answer. In fact, I have the delightful idea that it is 
time to quit hunting about for books, and to begin looking at the 
children. 

For we are teaching children. If even the college sophomore 
is a person of limited emotional range, limited vocabulary, and 
limited intellectual grasp, how much more so is the high-school 
pupil! The world to him is an exceedingly naive affair. Its emo- 
tions are simple and violent; its ethics are black and white. It is 
the age of puppy love, of the high-school crush; the age when you 
begin to run dad’s automobile a little faster than you dared to do 
before; the age of the first down on the cheek, the surreptitious 
application of the paternal razor, and the owning of the first latch- 
key. It is the age of religious conversion, of thrills, mash-letters to 
movie stars, sudden fury, inexplicable jealousies, the time when 
you begin to patronize your parents and resent your teachers. It 
is, in short, the age pictured by Booth Tarkington in Seventeen, a 
book which I would gladly see on the desk of every high-school 
teacher in the place of the solemn manuals of pedagogy which 
now adorn it. Let us turn to it. Here is William Sylvanus Baxter, 
seventeen, talking to Miss Lola Pratt, sixteen, in the first great 
emotional crisis of his life—the crisis, mind you, which literary 
classics are to help him to solve: 

“Don’t you think love is sacred?”’ he repeated in the deepest tones of 
which his vocal cords were capable. 

“Ess,” said Miss Pratt. 

“T do!” William was emphatic. “I think love is the most sacred thing 


there is. I don’t mean some kinds of love. I mean real love. You take some 
people, I don’t believe they ever know what real love means. They talk about 
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it, maybe, but they don’t understand it. Love is something nobody can un- 
derstand unless they feel it and—and if they don’t understand it they don’t feel 
it. Don’t you think so?” 

“Ess.” 

“Love,” William continued, his voice lifting and thrilling to the great 
theme—“love is something nobody can ever have but one time in their lives, 
and if they don’t have it then, why prob’ly they never will. Now if a man 
really loves a girl, why he’d do anything in the world she wanted him to. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Ess, deedums!”’ said the silvery voice. 

“But if he didn’t, then he wouldn’t,” said William vehemently. “But 
when a man really loves a girl, he will. Now, you take a man like that and he 
can generally do just about anything the girl he loves wants him to. Say, 
f’rinstance, she wants him to love her even more than he does already—or 
almost anything like that—and supposin’ she asks him to. Well, he would go 
ahead and do it. If they really loved each other, he would!” 

He paused a moment, then in a lowered tone, he said, “I think real love is 
sacred, don’t you?” 


This is what Willie is capable of, after he has been taught the 
classics. Let us now place beside this amazing and authentic dia- 
logue a paragraph about love from the classics which Willie is ex- 
pected to master. It is from one of Poe’s stories: 

That she loved me I should not have doubted; and I might have been 
easily aware that, in a bosom such as hers, love would reign no ordinary 
passion. But in death only was I fully impressed with the strength of her 
affection. For long hours detaining my hand, would she pour out before me 
the overflowing of a heart whose more than passionate devotion amounted to 
idolatry. How had I deserved to be so blessed by such confessions?—how had 
I deserved to be so cursed with the removal of my beloved in the hour of her 
making them? But upon this subject I cannot bear to dilate. Let me say only, 
that in Ligeia’s more than womanly abandonment to a love, alas! all unmerited, 
all unworthily bestowed, I at length recognized the principle of her longing, 
with so wildly earnest a desire, for the life which was now fleeing so rapidly 
away. It is this wild longing—it is this eager vehemence of desire for life—dbut 
for life—that I have no power to portray,—no utterance capable of expressing. 

The theme of my last two passages is the same, but have they 
anything else in common? Comment upon this contrast is super- 
fluous. You may by hard struggling get Willie to see what Poe is 
after, but you cannot perform the impossible; you cannot make 
him grow up from the level of his performance with Lola Pratt to 
the level of Poe’s metaphysical subtleties. The final word lies with 
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William Baxter’s sister, Jane. That reprehensible infant, being 
reproved for throwing her “stummick” out of joint, is asked by a 
young friend: ‘Why doesn’t he like it?” Jane’s reply is the reply 
of a philosopher. “I don’t know,” said Jane. “He doesn’t like 
much of anything. He’s seventeen years old.” 

What then is to be done? I make my plea for a definite revi- 
sion of this program of the classics in the interest of the child. 

First, I plead for fewer books better taught. So long as high 
schools continue to regard themselves as miniature colleges, so 
long as they are afraid of the College Entrance Requirements, so 
long will they try to put too much into their curriculum in English. 
Half as many books will produce more results. And by “better 
taught,” I mean that the teacher should approach the books that 
remain, not from the point of view of the College Entrance Boards, 
but from the point of view of the children. Let her remember that 
she has to compete with the state of mind in which William Syl- 
vanus Baxter finds himself. 

Second, I propose to throw overboard the solemn assumption 
that there are certain classics to which everybody has to be ex- 
posed, and I propose to substitute a choice from the point of view 
of the children for a choice from the point of view of the classics. 
I propose that we teach books simple in diction, though not neces- 
sarily lacking in substance; books which deal with a few simple 
and primal emotions; books which are full of action, of color, of 
plot interest. I think Sherlock Holmes will go down better than 
the essays of Burroughs; I think there is more kick in Kipling 
than in Longfellow; I see no earthly reason to suppose that Low- 
ell’s “Odes” or Whittier’s “Centennial Hymn,” or Moody’s “Ode 
in Time of Hesitation” or Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto” will 
awaken in most children any love for poetry; and I don’t believe 
that Washington’s “Farewell Address” or Webster’s “Bunker Hill 
Oration” or Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns’’—all titles that I find in 
the high-school lists of this state—are going to create in the breast 
of William Sylvanus Baxter a desire for any more of the same kind 
of thing. In place of this academic stodginess I propose that you 
take the situation in your own hands, and find out what wll go, and 
I suspect that the dramatic story, the poem of marked rhythm and 
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strong color, the tale of mystery, the sharp, sudden melodrama of 
situation, are what you are looking for—that is, if you really want 
to foster the love of reading. 

Third, in the case of the classics that you want to retain, don’t 
be afraid to strip them to the bone. Cut out the long descriptive 
paragraphs, the elaborate polysyllabic reflections, the poetry of 
meditation which delights the adult; reduce your classic to that 
meaty, swift, and colorful center which will hit the solar plexus 
of William Sylvanus Baxter. Don’t be afraid to cut Jvanhoe down 
to a quarter of its present length. Teach only those parts of Riis’s 
Making of an American which are amusing, entertaining, or en- 
thralling to adolescent seventeen. Don’t, for the love of heaven, 
expose the children to two books of Paradise Lost if it bores them 
and you to death. Teach Shakespeare, if necessary, as Charles 
Lamb taught him to thousands of children—by using prose para- 
phrases where the poetry doesn’t grip. The passages that bore you 
will bore your children; but remember also that the things that 
you find entertaining are not necessarily the things to excite their 
admiration. Change the titles of the masterpieces if you have to. 
If Haldeman-Julius can sell 20,000,000 copies of the world’s 
classics in abridged form at five cents each by shortening them, 
changing their titles, and generally bringing them to the level of 
his readers, why should we be ashamed to do the same thing? 

Fourth, when you have done all these things, don’t think that 
you shouldn’t work your classes to the last bit of energy to which 
you are properly entitled. Literature doesn’t have to be dull, but 
on the other hand it doesn’t have to be vapid. You have a right to 
demand hard work of your pupils—if you don’t, they won’t respect 
either you or your books; and I have no patience with the point of 
view that to “appreciate” poetry it is not necessary to understand 
it. The point of my whole discourse is not that literature should 
become childish, but that children should become literary—or at 
least be led into the world of books, and that world demands intel- 
ligence and education. Any child will give you his best endeavors 
if he feels that what you are showing him is interesting to him, that 
you know definitely where you are going and where you want him 
to go. 














































THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDENT 
LILLIAN R. LEONARD 


A few years ago at a national convention of librarians held in 
Seattle two distinct views of the nature of the library were set forth. 
One group regarded the library as a storehouse of facts; the other 
thought it a treasure chest for safeguarding the choice gems of the 
ages. It really makes little difference which view is held, and even 
less difference which view is right. In either case the young student 
must be taught how to avail himself of its contents. 

To the privileged students who go on to college, the closed 
doors swing open. But what about the thousands for whom the high 
school is the end of regular school work? What, too, about the 
many thousands who never even finish the high-school course? For 
these students certainly something must be done to open before 
them the world of books. With no library course in the curriculum, 
the task of making the student familiar with a working scheme for 
the library belongs without question to the teacher of English. He 
alone of all the high-school faculty meets every student in the school 
every day for at least three years, and often for four. In that time 
what may he not accomplish for the pupil without in any way neg- 
lecting his own work? It is the purpose of this paper to present a 
method whereby, without an undue loss of precious time needed 
for English, the teacher may give some library instruction to the 
student. 

It is September. A Freshman group makes its cautious way into 
its first English class. The teacher has slips prepared so that in a 
few minutes the class is enrolled, and books are issued. This has 
occupied so little time that fully two-thirds of the period remains. 
The instructor has been warned not to dismiss his class too soon, so 
in self-defense he gives one of the very important lessons in library 
work, the parts of a book. The restless Freshman is kept busy look- 
ing for items of information on title-page and in other parts of the 
book. After he has inspected title, copyright, preface, table of con- 
tents, introduction, body, appendix, and index of his recently ac- 
quired book, he is told to look up a certain subject in the index, find 
the page on which this particular subject is treated, and the next 
day’s lesson is assigned just as the final bell rings. 
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Perhaps the first lessons of the year have been on building a 
vocabulary. In a few days the pupil notices a pile of books of dif- 
ferent sizes on the desk. This pile consists of a late edition of an un- 
abridged dictionary, an abridged college edition, and a smaller one, 
by no means to be despised, which can be had for ten coupons and 
ninety-eight cents. The pupil now has a lesson on the wealth of ma- 
terial to be found in this book. He is shown the parts of the book 
with special emphasis on the copyright. The doubting Thomas who 
says: “Aw, what difference does a copyright make?” may be con- 
vinced by being given a short list of new words to look up. After he 
has looked in vain for these words in his own dictionary, copyright- 
ed in 1890, he is ready to take a deeper interest in the matter of 
copyrights. Again the student’s attention is called to the number of 
times he may find the same word. “Between,” said a boy not long 
ago, “is an adverb, and I can prove it from the dictionary, so why 
should it have him after it?” The student must also be helped to 
interpret the diacritical markings, and to look up abbreviations 
which tell the life-history of the word. 

One requirement made of each English student is that he read 
six or more books during each year and review them in class. The 
teacher takes this opportunity to teach the use of the card cata- 
logue. The Dewey decimal classification is so universally used that 
the pupil may be required to memorize the chief divisions. He is 
then shown the three methods of finding a book: by subject, by 
title, and by author. A list of subjects, titles, and authors is as- 
signed to be looked up before the next lesson. 

When the day approaches on which the pupil must write or give 
his review, he is expected to have some information about the au- 
thor of the book. A lesson is then given on biographical sources. In 
looking up his own particular authors the pupil learns to handle and 
use many books. 

The spoken theme, like the book review, is a part of the day’s 
work in English. When the student has exhausted his own resources 
he casts about for subjects. The encyclopedia can be explained, and 
a list of interesting topics assigned for the next spoken theme. One 
list of connected topics on the various ways the ancients had of pre- 
serving their history, and leading up to the first printing press, then 
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to a modern one, is of great interest to the class. A varied list of 
topics may be assigned in order to show the student the infinite va- 
riety of topics treated. 

Not only may the encyclopedia be used for the spoken theme, 
but the periodicals as well. This leads to the presentation of the 
Readers’ Guide and allied books. Each student brings a periodical 
to the class. He is told to look up publisher, editor, price, and to fill 
a blank form to show the nature of the contents. Ayer’s Index will 
give all the necessary information for this work. Then the teacher 
assigns a list of topics not too recent, and shows the student how he 
may find each one through the Readers’ Guide. Even then the stu- 
dent must be taught how and where to find the abbreviations used, 
and must be trained to write out references in full. 

Another requirement for English students is letter writing. By 
the time the student reaches the high school he is unspeakably bored 
by the drill he has had on the mechanics of letter writing. A new 
interest must be evoked. A letter to another high-school pupil in 
another part of the country solves the problem for many students. 
The teacher does not encourage the sending or the receiving of let- 
ters of this kind: “I am five feet four inches tall, I have blue eyes, 
and wear my hair in a water-wave bob. I am fond of the boys.” To 
escape this type, the teacher must suggest topics of more interest. 
The student in this state need never lack for interesting themes for 
his letter. The boy who has lived on a wheat ranch has a wonderful 
and colorful story to send to some New England boy who thinks that 
forty acres is a big farm, and that twenty apple trees constitute an 
orchard. In response to a timid query from a Vermonter: “We 
have heard there’s a college in Walla Walla named for Marcus 
Whitman,” a Freshman sent back a most interesting account of 
Whitman’s life in the West, described his monument at Waiilatpu, 
and closed the letter with an account of the still greater monument 
to his memory, Whitman College. Of course these students who 
write of the history or of the industries of the state must refer to 
books that have authentic information on their topics. In this way 
the historical and the statistical books are introduced. The boast of 
the youth from Aroostook County, Maine, that his county raised 
more potatoes to the acre than any other section of the United 
States was immediately challenged. The boy who doubted the 
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statement and thought that the Yakima Valley beat Aroostook 
County in the raising of potatoes took the matter up seriously by 
consulting the statistical books to which he had access. The southern 
boy replies to his letter from Washington by an informing letter 
concerning the cultivation of cotton or tobacco. Often he sends with 
his letter a box containing the seed, the plant, and the boll of cotton. 
Unexpectedly interesting letters come in reply. One class was de- 
lighted with a lively letter from Tombstone, Arizona. It gave a very 
vivid account of the way in which the town got its name, and called 
the attention of the class to a new book just off the press dealing 
with the history of that locality. 

By this time the student has had enough of “facts, nothing but 
facts, sir,” and is ready when he begins the study of the classics for 
richer and more varied excursions. Let him find out why Gurth is 
called a second Eumaeus; let him follow the Northman from his 
northern peninsula to France; let him live with him in Normandy 
for a century and a half while he is taking on the French civiliza- 
tion; let him cross the narrow channel which separates Normandy 
from England with William the Conqueror; then will he understand 
why Cedric hates the Normans, why Gurth bitterly says that all 
that is left the Saxons is the air they breathe. If in addition he has 
gone with the young boy to serve as a page in his lord’s castle, if he 
has followed the squire to battle field or tournament, if he has knelt 
with him all night before the altar in preparation for the accolade 
of knighthood, then he will watch understandingly and eagerly the 
contest at Ashby and at Templestowe between Ivanhoe and the 
Knight Templar. 

Every classic opens up as rich and as varied a field as does 
Ivanhoe. Allusion follows allusion, figure of speech comes after fig- 
ure of speech, meter succeeds meter. He consults reference book 
after reference book; he leaves the main traveled road and goes off 
on byways and hidden paths where he may wander at will. Small 
wonder then, if at the end of three or four years, he finds, as a re- 
ward for his interest, that he has a master-key for the storehouse, 
or a knowledge of the combination lock of the treasure chest. He 
may not only open the door, but may find himself at home in a new 
and fascinating world. The teacher, likewise, has his reward: “Gee, 
but I’m sure glad I know how to find this stuff.” 
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A SENIOR GIFT 


From five to six hours a day in a barren, gloomy, unattractive school- 
room! If such a room were distasteful to me, surely my pupils must find 
it more so. I had dreamed of the utopian schoolroom. Why not? En- 
vironment has its influence. 

Opportunity presented itself when the Senior class, of which I was 
sponsor, found itself possessed of great riches. Though blessed with a 
Midas touch, class meetings were the scenes of wrangles regarding the 
distributing of this wealth. 

Realizing that “the fine Italian hand” was needed, I timidly sug- 
gested a gift to posterity. Their home room was also my English class- 
room. My idea was that they equip this room according to their idea of 
an ideal schoolroom. 

Though skeptical as to possibilities, they set about, with a thorough- 
ness, to carry out the plan. And wisely, too. The walls of the unusually 
large room were tinted a cheery cream. One girl argued that ugly black- 
boards were impossible. Thus they conceived the idea of tan burlap cur- 
tains which, on brass hooks, are easily managed. These, I find, serve a 
purpose beyond their original mission, for it is so convenient to draw 
them over test questions, or to preserve work behind them. 

The next move was to emit all equipment excepting my desk. As we 
had adopted the Morrison plan of recitation, the pupils expressed a de- 
sire for tables and chairs. Accordingly, our board generously supplied us 
with three beautiful tables and sufficient chairs. These were arranged in 
al_J. Three small tables provide means for more private study. There 
are also a few armchairs scattered about. 

The next improvement was pictures. Though of a widely different 
taste, the choices were interesting. A large etching of “Canterbury Tales” 
was chosen, ‘“‘not because of its beauty, but because it ought to be in an 
English room.” “Myles Standish at the home of Priscilla,” in oils, a large 
“Sir Galahad,” “The Gleaners,” a De Medici print of Corot’s “Spring,” 
“The Reading Hour,” and “The Round Table,” a gorgeously colored 
thing, were their selections. Then came the business of selecting frames 
—all in dull gold. 

This accomplished, a large number of portraits were purchased, all 
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with narrow black frames. Most of the early American writers were chos- 
en, while several of the English authors were framed in period groups— 
Browning, Tennyson, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning; Shelley, Byron, 
and Keats; Dickens, Tennyson, and Eliot. 

A nook was converted into a spacious bookcase, and back of the 
long glass doors are kept the hundred volumes which were purchased for 
the private library of the English room. Space will not permit me to nu- 
merate titles. Vanity Fair, Barrack Room Ballads, and Beowulf are a 
hint of the variety. 

On the top of this case is a beautiful ivory cast of the “Winged Vic- 
tory.” A bust of Shakespeare is in another corner of the room. 

I find the pea-green book trough most useful in relieving the usual 
conglomerate collection on a teacher’s desk, though bookends and a beau- 
tiful blotting pad were thoughtfully provided. 

Another large table, with a shelf, provides for display of work, note- 
books, books, and magazines. Back of this is a large burlap-covered bul- 
letin board, where are posted announcements, clippings, book reviews, 
pictures, and student contributions. 

By a pleasant window is a desk made in the manual training depart- 
ment. Here is the typewriter on which pupils have the privilege of typing 
notebooks and themes. 

We later fell heir to a piano, and only a few days ago two girls en- 
tertained a class with “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

I cannot conclude without a mention of the rim of the blue Atlantic 
which is seen only two blocks away while its soft breezes fan curtains. 
What a combination of nature, learning, and humanity. 

What a gift from a Senior class! 

FRANCES W. MALLoy 


SEABREEZE HicH SCHOOL 
DayTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 





GETTING RESULTS FROM THEME-CORRECTION 


One of the problems of the English teacher is to get the pupils ac- 
tually to make the corrections indicated on their themes, and another is 
to make them recognize their repeated errors with a view to eliminating 
them. The first I have been able to solve only by having the corrected 
themes returned to me and changing the grade to F if there has not been 
an honest attempt to make every correction. (The pupil is permitted to 
put a question mark beside an error that he has thought about and can- 
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not correct.) Again and again pupils have told me that they had never 
paid much attention to corrections until they came up against me and 
my pet method. And some of them have said with engaging candor that 
they didn’t think I would really look the themes over a second time— 
until they got them back marked F. They are agreed, too, that they learn 
more from one theme properly corrected than from two or three merely 
written, marked—however carefully—and then glanced over and thrown 
away. 

For the second problem I have a little device which I call a chart of 
errors. Corrected themes are kept in a notebook. The first page of this 
notebook is ruled in narrow columns, one for each theme of the semester. 
At the top of each column is the number of the theme, and in the left- 
hand margin are the symbols used in correcting. In each column is re- 
corded the number of errors of each type occurring in that theme. 





} | 4 3 .? @ 
Sp.. 2 ° I o | Oo 
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Now when the maker of this chart looks it over, in conference if not 
before, he sees clearly that the comma splice (S2) is his most serious 
fault and that he has not made much progress in its elimination. Some 
part of the conference is given to helping him and a sheet of drill exer- 
cises given him to work on. Spelling does not give him much trouble; 
probably the mistakes in the first theme were due to carelessness. Punc- 
tuation is bad and not improving. If the rules violated were not indicated 
in the marking of the theme we look through now and probably find that 
more than half the mistakes are violations of one or two rules. In gram- 
mar, too, we find that most of the mistakes are of one or two types, but 
here we find evidence of improvement, which comes in for favorable 
comment. Following the columns down, we notice that theme III con- 
tains more errors than theme II, and the pupil probably says that it was 
written hastily. His good vocabulary gets a word of praise and he is told 
that it will give his themes real value when he has overcome some of his 
difficulties in mechanics. Thus the chart begins to do its work. 

However, it is no cure-all. I have found that even high-school Seniors 
and college Freshmen will put off making the chart until a conference 
is in immediate prospect. Not only that, but after voluntarily confessing 
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the fact and admitting that it would have helped them much more if 
they had put in the record of each theme as it came back, a few of them 
will do the same thing next time. The only check on this—if such pupils 
are worth doing anything for—is to call the notebooks in frequently, 
have conferences as often as possible, and look through at least one 
theme carefully to see whether the errors have been properly entered on 
the chart. 

It is the almost unanimous testimony of my pupils to the value of 
this device that makes me think it worth passing on. What the excellent 
pupil will perhaps do for himself the ignorant, the careless, and the “‘fair 
to middlin’” are thus compelled to do. They get the evidence and have 
to face it. It is the definiteness of the problem as thus presented that 
helps them. 

LouIsE GRISWOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


GOODLY OFFERING 

After a victory, according to Homeric rule, there must be sacrificed 
unto the gods sheep and oxen in goodly numbers. The incense of burnt 
offering is sweet in the nostrils of the wise ones who sit high in judgment. 

The wise ones of today have sniffed gratefully during the past ten 
years over a more modern species of sacrifice in the celebration of our 
victory over Germany. The analogy here proposed is really less fan- 
tastic than it may sound at first: to maintain that when the war was 
over we proceeded to club the academic beasts of burden on the head 
and make a joyous bonfire of them on the altar of liberty, is a figure of 
speech that cannot be classified as just hyperbole. There is implication 
in it that can be defended. Teutonic scholarship had something of the 
bovine about it. Erforschung required a stolid and humorless straining 
under a yoke. The gelehrte ox heaved and sweated at every step. He 
plowed deep enough surely; and if what he unearthed was mostly 
boulders, it was because he had been set to work on barren ground. It 
was not for him to stop and reflect that his hard worked furrow was 
yielding stones and not the remotest hope of bread. 

And we in America who named ourselves scholars were the sheep 
who brought back from the continental universities some of their most 
dreadful methods. We bleated sonorously of thoroughness and author- 
ity. Happily, by now there is a smell of singed academic wool on every 
campus. 
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To plow and dig for sterile facts in the field of science can do no 
particular harm. But to go on unearthing pebbles and then point to the 
enterprise as literary research is a great wrong. It makes the general 
reader conclude that literature has nothing whatever to do with either 
wisdom or pleasure. 

At a certain age a child becomes old enough and learned enough to 
challenge whoever tells a story: “Is it true?” The serious nine-year-old 
boy simply will not have it if it is nothing but invention. It is only years 
later when truth has become something more to him than mere accuracy 
that he is willing to suspend his disbelief and give ear to literature. 

The wise ones of today who sit in judgment rose rapidly above con- 
siderations of thoroughness and authority. Even those whose position it 
is to guard the sanctity of the literary fact have turned upon the aca- 
demic citadel with a gleeful torch, and have performed some bright in- 
cendiaries. And with irreverent three-pronged forks they have held up 
for general relish many a thoroughly roasted haunch of professorial 
sitz fleisch. 

The Germans, to their considerable credit, were among the first to 
free themselves from yoke and traces. Their post-war drama and biogra- 
phy especially have helped to bring about the stimulating literary feeling 
that the professor’s back is turned and that it is perfectly safe to thumb 
your nose. Better yet, it has led many a professor also to do some pretty 
cavorting in his gown. He does not hereafter intend merely to sit in his 
chair. There is a shining in the learned study. It does not emanate from 
the seat of the pedant. 

The present lyric outburst has been inspired by the production of 
the new German version of Volpone. The Elizabethans in their day were 
particularly indifferent to correct transcriptions of their plays. Their 
purpose was to entertain a rather difficult audience. And so they in- 
vented and borrowed and stole, they added here and they cut there, they 
improvised and collaborated and rewrote as they saw fit. And all this 
reckless high spirit until recently was handled as if by taxidermists, 
equipped rather to burrow in a literary museum than to recapture that 
first fine careless rapture. Stefan Zweig evidently did not merely ponder 
the folios; he looked within his own head and heart and sought there for 
interpretation and guidance. 

Jonson would certainly have approved of Zweig’s method. An au- 
thor, according to him, “must be able to convert the substance or riches 
of another author to his own use.”’ And Dryden in discussing Jonson’s 
literary robberies said: “He invades authors like a monarch, and what 
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would be theft in other poets is only victory in him.” Whether Stefan 
Zweig is a thief or a conqueror any audience these evenings at the Guild 
Theatre knows. 

Attending revivals of an Elizabethan play will become increasingly 
less of a bore when the producer will be courageous enough to challenge 
every speech and every situation of the original. An audience is, or 
should be, uncritical of everything except the immediate effectiveness. 
Mere accuracy of production is a polite reproach for lack of imagination 
or resourcefulness. It calls for a brow that has the capacity merely to 
sweat. It is the rare producer who can put the play into modern dress— 
in a wider sense, of course, than the merely sartorial. 

B. M. STEIGMAN 

New York City 





ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO THE PUPIL 


Note.—This is a report of the discussion which followed the reading of 
papers at the conference on “Adaptation of Instruction to Pupils’ Ability” held 
at the Baltimore meeting of the National Council in November. Refer to the 
January issue of the Journal for further notes on the work of this division. 


Mr. Miles, chairman, called for a voluntary discussion on “experi- 
ences with drawing up contracts.” Mr. Shattuck responded. He ex- 
plained that in the Detroit High Schools they were working, not on 
grouping according to ability, but on giving in one class, a three-track 
program of three different levels of contracts, each contract to contain 
a statement written in simple language of what is to be done. The stu- 
dents of lower ability are thus required to accomplish a minimum set 
task. Anticipating a question which might have been raised, Mr. Shat- 
tuck said that a differentiated diploma is being proposed and that stu- 
dents will understand that they must do C and B work before they gain 
entrance to college. 

The next question raised by Mr. Miles was in the form of a request 
for reports on experiments in progress. To this, Mr. Jackson Knox, 
James Madison High School, New York, responded. Mr. Knox said: 

Our experiment is a wholesale division of the school into three schools, 
each designated by a different name. In the highest school are those with a 
rating above 80; in the middle group, those with an average of 80 and no fail- 
ure; in the lowest school, those who have failures recorded. This division is 
not according to English, but as a result of all work. (A pupil may have had 
even a 60 in English and fall in an 85 group.) The first group is provided with 
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harder jobs, more reading, and a chance for special work in the last year—go- 
ing deeper into poetry and drama. The middle or average group do average 
things. The lowest group have work cut into small bits. Eventually, the better 
students pass over to the middle group until a very weak group remains. 


Mr. Knox said that they were not quite sure whether the lowest group 
will be kept or whether they would discontinue it and retain only two 
groups. 

Here the question arose as to the reaction of pupils to grouping. Mr. 
Shattuck responded that it works out well sometimes, and sometimes 
not. From the standpoint of the elementary school X Y Z grouping it 
has worked. Mr. Shattuck cited one case of a principal explaining how 
grouping was done to her pupils and the parents. This principal was most 
successful. He said, however, that in most intermediate and elementary 
schools they do not tell the children. The children work up to their 
ability and are transferred. There are not only vertical but also hori- 
zontal groups—X Y within same class, Y Z or even X Y Z in small 
schools. Mr. Shattuck concluded with the statement that as a rule par- 
ents are not told. In answer to the same question Miss Weeks stated that 
in Kansas City they let the pupils know about the grouping. They tell 
the pupils in the lower groups that they have a language or reading 
handicap and can be helped. She said, however, that the intelligence 
test grouping is almost always fatal. Here she mentioned that the condi- 
tion pointed to a great need for standard achievement tests, for through 
the use of these the same effect is not produced. Pupils do not react in 
attitude to these as they do to the intelligence test grouping. Mr. Knox 
added that the grouping is accompanied by “a smouldering feeling of 
anger” which will probably do away with the “lowest group” schemes at 
James Madison High School. 

At this point Miss Stella S. Center, Walton High School, New York, 
reported on their plan of grouping. At the Walton Senior High School they 
try to know their students, assign them to groups, and furthermore pro- 
vide the best teachers to suit each situation. During the first half of the 
first year (10th grade) grouping is done according to the teacher rating in 
the last year of junior high school. Following this, tests are given—the 
Terman Test and the Tressler Test in English Essentials. In January 
these new (September) students are grouped by (1) Intelligence Test, 
(2) ability in reading as measured by the Thorndike-McCall scale, (3) 
achievement, (4) Tressler Test on English Essentials. Then by the end 
of the tenth year the students fall into three groups (1) highly accelerat- 
ed, (2) average, (3) retarded. Miss Center added that the students did 
not know of this grouping. “In regard to teachers, we make careful selec- 
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tion for the two extreme groups,” she said. “We have a plan for keep- 
ing the same teachers with the accelerated groups for the whole series of 
terms in school. Some teachers have gone to study to find how to help 
their particular groups. Our teachers are making constant study and re- 
vision of the outlines. Finally, ‘We keep the classification silent.’ ” 


KATHARINE L. HEALY, Secretary 
SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS 
WASHINGTON CounTy, MARYLAND 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF ORAL WORK 


It is oral composition day. Jimmie is brought to the front of the 
room to perform before the class. He blushes, clears his throat, stands 
“a spell on one foot fust, and then a spell on t’other,”’ and talks as no 
boy ever does talk except when speech is wrung out of him. Soon he has 
told everything he can recall about the picnic—that he got up in the 
morning, watched his mother prepare the lunch, went to the picnic, ate, 
came home, and went to bed that night. Before he gets halfway to his 
seat, the other pupils jump up and criticize the way he stood, his unin- 
terested look, and the number of “and’s” he used. (The poor child comes 
finally to believe it a mark of positive illiteracy ever to use that innocent 
connective!) When this criticism is over, the teacher calls upon the next 
child, who virtually repeats the performance, and becomes a second tar- 
get for the uncomplimentary remarks of his classmates. Only the most 
ambitious of the children have bothered to make any definite prepara- 
tions for the talks, the rest knowing full well that they stand a fair chance 
of not being called on. 

Many parents are familiar with the announcement, “I don’t have to 
study English tonight. I just have to talk tomorrow.” During this time 
the teacher is continually admonishing the pupils to talk so they can be 
heard in all parts of the room. 

Why, then, teachers, do you allow these deadly monotonous periods 
of oral work! Can’t you see that most of the pupils think it is the proper 
time for a morning nap? You are teaching real boys and girls who are 
naturally full of vitality, eagerness, spontaneity, zest for life. Foster 
their interests; don’t squelch them! Have you ever known constant and 
conscientious criticism of the superfluous use of “‘and” to eradicate the 
error? “Nothing kills oral work more quickly than does carping criti- 
cism upon some single detail, to the exclusion of all virtues and the ig- 
noring of all other vices.” 
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What is the key to success? As in written composition, it is pur- 
poseful activity. The situation must be socialized and the talk so moti- 
vated that the attention of the class centers upon the aim of the talk and 
the sharing of the experience. I can only hint at the proper procedure 
here, because I want to discuss rather fully constructive criticism of 
oral composition. Great care must be taken to choose topics of interest 
to the whole class. The teacher should understand the mental aptitudes 
of the average child and build upon those natural and easy expressions 
which children fall into when they are not on parade. The teacher should, 
of course, be a “broadly human personality” and a “good listener.’ 

The preparation for written work and the initiation of a project is 
a fruitful opportunity for the informal discussion. Moreover, oral com- 
position may be correlated with other departments and activities. The 
necessity for narrowing the subject of the oral talk must never be over- 
looked. In preparing for the formal oral composition, the pooling of 
experiences as a means of increasing group contacts and enriching the 
group experience, is an invaluable device; and the group method is just 
as effective in oral as in written composition. 

The oral book report has its social motive in the effort to persuade 
someone else to read the book. The gathering of biographical and voca- 
tional information is a vital activity when properly motivated. Story- 
telling is likewise important; and the ability to tell a joke well is an ac- 
complishment to be cultivated. Original stories should be engaged in 
freely after children have had much training in reproduction and imita- 
tion. Probably the most important source of motivation for oral compo- 
sition is the school assembly period. Oral reading and declamation are 
useful devices for improving the oral theme. A knowledge and use of 
parliamentary procedure is an exceedingly important adjunct to oral 
composition. 

A wise use of criticism goes far toward making the oral recitation 
period a success. A series of standards should be set up by which the 
pupil can judge the success of his own talk. Questions like the following 
will help the student in self-criticism. It is well to write them on the 
board and let them remain there during the club meeting as well as dur- 
ing the preparation of speeches. Thus the same standards will be kept 
in mind by all the students as they prepare their talks, and the criticisms 
will reflect the same ideals and will include all the main points. 

The Composition 

1. What is my purpose? 

2. Have I chosen those facts or topics best suited to bring out my purpose? 
3. Have I arranged them so as to interest my listeners? 
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4. Is my opening sentence a good one? My closing sentence? 
5. Have I used language that will hold the attention of my hearers? 
The Delivery 
. Do I know my talk so well that I can speak without hesitating? 
. Am I wide-awake in my delivery? 
Can I be heard easily and understood clearly? 
. Is my position easy and dignified? 
. Is my language grammatical and are my words correctly pronounced?? 


mar WD H 


How and when should we criticize? It is often well to let a clever 
student speak first. This sets the pace, gives the class practice in noticing 
good qualities, and creates an atmosphere of enjoyment. Sometimes ad- 
verse criticism should not be made at all. When pupils make their first 
get-acquainted talks in the junior high school, criticism may well be 
omitted and the types of error noted by the teacher for future drill les- 
sons. Why not even at some later date have a period of uncriticized 
talks? The next day the teacher might write on the board a few headings 
such as “Our Fast Talkers,” “Our Mumblers,” “Our Careful Preparers,” 
and ask the pupils to decide into which group each of them fell. They 
know surprisingly well. The pupil should not, as a rule, be interrupted 
while he is talking. Of course, the teacher, or even a fellow-student, may 
quietly help him to find a word which he needs, or very unobtrusively 
rectify a serious error by giving him the correct form, or substitute a 
right pronunciation for a wrong one. In judging the value of a talk the 
pupils should be influenced and stimulated to choose the strong points 
first. This has a twofold good: It gives prominence to the more impor- 
tant aspect which should rightfully be first in the minds of the pupils, and 
it puts the stopper, for the moment, on those pupils who are ready to 
pounce on some single grammatical error. 

There are ways of varying the method of criticism. The usual meth- 
od is to have the class as a whole make comments. Yet, individuals may 
be selected to watch for definite characteristics and report at the end of 
the period. The pupils may grade one another. Some times they find it 
interesting to write their comments and hand them to the speaker. At 
another time they may comment only on those aspects in which the 
pupil has improved over his last talk. The class may take the material 
of a boy’s talk and rebuild it for him, several members reproducing his 
experience as they would have told it. No matter how the comment is 
made, mere criticism of form must be kept subordinate to the speaker’s 
ability to make his talk socially effective. Each student should record 
and date in his notebook the good points commended in his talk, the 


* Webster and Smith, Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
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reaction he noted on the part of the audience, and the errors he needs to 
overcome. The good teacher will record the same information on a card 
index. 

Since the “and-a’’ habit seems to receive more criticism than any of 
the other oral errors of junior high school students, I feel justified in 
presenting here a logical procedure for the elimination of this “bugbear” 
of speech. Attention should be focused upon the sentence which is ended 
and upon the new one which is to begin rather than upon the “and-a.”’ 
Break up the sentence into separate statements. Secure the proper in- 
flection, the lowering of the voice in order that the audience may know 
that a statement has been completed, and a pause before the next state- 
ment begins. Children enjoy listening for pauses in the speeches of 
prominent men and in the conversation of their own associates. They 
then discover that a short silence is more effective than a superfluous 
word. The pupil may be taught the importance of substituting other 
connectives for “and.” The teacher may keep a well-selected list of 
connectives on the blackboard in order that the pupils may strive to use 
a variety of relation words as they write or talk. 

In these ways periods of oral work can be made more productive of 
results. 

MARGARET MILLER 


KeENovA, WEST VIRGINIA 





“T WATCHED NEW THOUGHTS” 

I watched new thoughts break paths 

In dim, untrodden regions of their minds; 

Heard the wide quietness there 

Broken with reverberations 

That were to grow beyond my knowing; 

Saw their brave, young intuitions 

Give old words a sweet, fresh twist 

And wing their destinies anew 

And all I gave and all I lived and tried 

to be for them, 

In my high purposing to do them good, 

I came to see as nothingness 

Beside the grace of their receiving. 

MAURINE CoBB 

Bocarp, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


Creation was once a prerogative of the gods. The human world 
changed so slowly that only a few vital minds in literature and art 
conceived that man might add to the total of human 
productiveness without supernatural aid. For ages deity 
and the magic word “genius” catalogued a vital con- 
structive originality beyond the common man’s grasp. Today the 
electro-chemic wand of industrialism has made creation the com- 
monplace of the shop and factory, and our schools, strongholds of 
conservatism, are struggling to keep pace with the genii evolving 
from test tube and retort. We, too, must shape the crude forces of 
life into new molds. 

“Creative reading,” “creative projects,” “creative writing,” 
and that far philosophic reach “creative living,” are rapidly be- 
coming a part of accepted purpose in the modern school. 

In creative writing we have recorded outstanding successes in 
the public eye, and it is this phase of the new movement that is gain- 
ing a foothold in the curriculum. Courses of study as well as annual 
meetings of English teachers and educational magazines are inte- 
grating creative composition with more traditional work. This is 
but recognition of growing activity in class rooms and clubs so 
widespread as to seem universal. Thin, paper-bound anthologies 
and more pretentious collections of high-school and college produc- 
tion arrive at the office of the English Journal weekly. A noted uni- 
versity professor had four full-length novels completed in a recent 
advanced writing course—one since published. The annual volume 
of the Writers’ Club of Columbia University has become an estab- 
lished institution. These are a few chance proofs of our enthusiasm. 

What are we about? How can we define our objectives? Some 
will answer boldly—Art—we are about the serious business of ar- 
tistic production. It will not affect these that Whistler said “Art 
happens,” or another written “art is a bleeding thing.” Are Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts and George Dillon both given an audience 
and a stimulus in the University of Chicago Poetry Club within a 
decade by accident or coincidence? 
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A more widely accepted raison d’étre for the creative writing 
course is its powerful stimulus to appreciation. Perhaps that is the 
chief—because it is a certain—value. By-products in education as 
in industry may overshadow the original ends, and so in turn be- 
come prime objectives themselves. 

Craftsmanship, a third motive for making creation an impor- 
tant function of the English composition classroom, is accepted 
even by the devout who reverence Art and would keep it holy. Cer- 
tainly the technical advances in administering writing courses have 
been great. John Gallishaw in his school for creative writing and 
his recent book The Only Two Ways to Write a Story furnished an 
outstanding example of a method of minute step-by-step analysis 
which has made the teaching of form in fiction almost as exact and 
certain as mathematics. The generation now passing through our 
schools may not be stirred to express significant content in its com- 
mentaries on life but the flood of competently written novels, verse, 
plays, and short stories delivered in increasing numbers from our 
presses is evidence of the high level of technical excellence. 

Another school of thought urges the widespread encouragement 
of creative writing as a vital factor in the integration and building 
of personality. There is an unquestioned value here that nascent 
teachers who have received the hesitating confidences of our fledg- 
ling authors have long recognized. That it is immeasurable and 
so subject to exaggeration by the sentimentalist makes it no less 
real. Something important happens to the boy when he first discov- 
ers he is a poet. He has found new dignity and become a person. 
His stumbling meters, plunging rhythms, and sprawling images are 
the record of a renaissance of personality whose growth the most 
astute psychoanalyst cannot forecast. For that brief time some- 
thing incandescent—quintessential—glowed within the boy. For 
that short hour his finger tips touched and made him blood brother 
to Shakespeare, Milton, and the master spirits of the earth. 

There may be other aims for our creative writing courses but of 
these four we may be certain: artistic production, appreciation, 
competent craftsmanship, and the stimulation and building of per- 
sonality. Where shall we look for tested methods with which we 
may strive to realize them? HDR. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A SCHOLAR’S LITERARY VENTURE 


An understanding has now been reached between the American Lit- 
erature Group of the Modern Language Association and Duke University 
to undertake the publication of a quarterly journal to be called American 
Literature, “a journal of literary history, criticism, and bibliography.” 
The ownership and management of the magazine is to be in the hands of 
the university authorities, but it will be the semi-official organ of the 
American Literature Group of the Modern Language Association. The 
tone will be scholarly, and articles will be on individual authors and lit- 
erary activities. The subscription price is to be $4.00 a year. 





THE PERIODICALS 


The Drift of the Current. By Robert Herrick. The Bookman, De- 
cember, 1928. The drift is always better shown by small objects in the 
stream rather than the large ones which may have their own laws. Repre- 
sentative novels of thirty years ago are When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
The Crossing, To Have and to Hold, A Kentucky Cardinal, and Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire. It is interesting to compare these sentimental, thinly 
romantic, unreal books with the stories of today. Our younger writers 
are busy painting the different aspects of night life, depicting our tamed 
prairies, or exploiting some less known, more primitive corner of the 
country as Miss Roberts did in The Time of Man, or Julia Peterkin in 
Black April. We are having a sociological survey of these United States 
in the guise of fiction. Main Street is the most salient landmark of the 
new spirit, although Dreiser had been pounding in his heavy stamp mill 
much the same matter years before, and Masters followed him with 
Spoon River. The war has been expressed so far only on the seamy side 
in Three Soldiers and What Price Glory. We have no theater outside of 
New York and what there is deals with current melodramas, with the 
single exception of Eugene O’Neill. He is a perplexing and contradictory 
subject because through his imagination, strength, and individuality he 
steps beyond the typical. His well-known plays, Tze Emperor Jones, All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings, The Hairy Ape, Desire under the Elms, Strange 
Interlude, with the single exception of Anna Christie are neither typical 
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nor universal. In the field of poetry there is still an attempt to work 
through the medium of pure art, although Masters succeeds by ignoring 
it, and Sandburg, Frost, and Vachel Lindsay have notably tried to fuse 
the intractable slag of American life into shapes of beauty with occa- 
sional success. Mr. Robinson has gone off by himself to play with old 
dialects that are often dubiously poetic and only inferentially American. 
We have become a magazine-reading public, but the present-day Ameri- 
can magazine is either a Sunday supplement or debating pamphlet, with 
lapses, as in the case of the Saturday Evening Post and Liberty into mere 
bulky billboards for advertising “high-class” merchandise. Of course 
there is The Nation and the New Republic, but they are caviar even to 
the educated minority. Perhaps the strongest and most notable impulse 
in contemporary letters is the impetus for biographical analysis of our 
native sons. There is a large and growing appetite in and out of Main 
Street for books that reveal us to ourselves—a healthy sign of coming 
maturity. Among the younger artists such as Sherwood Anderson and 
Ernest Hemingway, there is nothing memorable which differentiates 
them advantageously from the older writers when they too were young. 
An important sign of the times is the fact that a half, possibly three- 
quarters, of recent fiction and poetry has been written by young women. 
A notable effect of this is that we now have sex for the most part without 
high voltage, without passion. In it we have life observed often minutely 
and precisely, but without any strong emotional conviction. The best we 
can offer is Will Rogers and Anita Loos, both ironists. 

A Mental-Hygiene Approach in a Beginning Speech Course. By 
Wayne L. Morse, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1928. The primary 
function of the speech teacher is not to train students to deliver present- 
able speeches, but the development of behavior habits which will enable 
the student to adjust himself more satisfactorily to his social environ- 
ment. The teacher of speech should aim to modify the behavior patterns 
of the individuals in his class so that the effect which his traits produce 
on society will be favorable to himself and those about him. The instruc- 
tor should lead him to analyze the causes for his likes and dislikes, home 
environment, the influence of his parents upon his beliefs, his prejudices, 
and his religious conflicts. All those facts should go to make up the sum 
total of one’s behavior pattern which is so completely manifested in 
speech habits. Much of this should be done in individual conferences. In 
some cases it may be best not to have a student give a speech at all; in 
others he may spend an entire quarter or semester in oral reading to de- 
velop needed confidence. In this way the course adjusts itself to the 
individual and so is of maximum help to the student. 
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Verse Writing in the High School. English Notes, State University 
of Montana, Missoula, October, 1928. Too few teachers make their pu- 
pils realize that for poetic expression they must have poetic material, that 
the writer must have the poetic mood. Much verse written by high-school 
pupils is simply poor prose rhymed. It is usually upon trivial matters 
quite removed from the pupil’s own experience and concerns flowers, the 
moon, spring, unrealized love, Pierrot. They should rather write about 
tractors, football, winter sports, sheep-herding, grocery stores, bears and 
coyotes, the sweep of hill and sky lines, real disappointments, genuine 
illusion and disillusion. All pupils need training in rhythm and this is 
best given through reading aloud. Five minutes of oral reading at the end 
of each class period persisted in for a year, without comment, would do 
more for a pupil’s appreciation of literature and for his feeling for lan- 
guage and pleasure in good expression than weeks of study of facts about 
literature. Rhythmic writing may often best begin with free verse. In 
this way students are freed for concentration on true adherence to their 
own experiences. The Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Job may well be used in 
cultivating reading. For the teacher there are those excellent books, The 
Enjoyment of Poetry, by Max Eastman and Hugh Mearns’ Creative 
Youth. 

Debating in Our High Schools. By H. Adelbert White. School and 
Society, November 24, 1928. This questionnaire study was designed to 
secure data on the organization, popularity, and results of debating in 
the high schools. The results obtained from all states in the Union may 
therefore be said to be fairly inclusive of methods used in high-school de- 
bating. Brief summary statements follow: (1) Extension divisions fos- 
ter high-school debating in thirteen states. (2) Political, national, and 
economic questions prove most suitable for debate. (3) There is a very 
wide difference in the way propositions for debate are chosen. It is done 
by committees, by vote of the participating schools, and by committees 
of officers. (4) State championships are decided by elimination contests 
and championship tournaments. (5) In the majority of cases admission 
was not charged for the championship contest. Judges are drawn from 
professional men, teachers, debate coaches, college professors, and law- 
yers. The single critic judge is used in many schools. The general trend 
in debate seems to be toward broad national topics of the times. Judging 
is still a sore point, with a tendency in favor of one or two expert judges. 

The Relation of Intelligence and English. By Bertrand Burger. Bul- 
letin of High Points, New York City, November, 1928. This study of the 
value to the English student of classification by means of intelligence 
tests and school achievement was carried out in five third-term English 
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classes of James Madison High School. The tests used were the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examinations, the 
Cross English Test, and a uniform Mid-term Examination. Three of the 
classes were average students, one class was slow, and the other bright. 
The classifications were made on the basis of marks received in intelli- 
gence tests and marks received in the first two terms of high school. 
The results warrant the following conclusions: (1) Those falling into the 
first half in intelligence will generally fall into the upper half in English. 
(2) Those in the lower half in intelligence have more than a 50 per cent 
chance of falling in the upper half in English. (3) Between school-test 
results and intelligence there is no valid or reliable correlation so far as 
English is concerned. (4) School examinations and objective tests tend 
to measure the same ability. (5) Classification of students is valuable in 
so far as English is concerned, since the teacher may better adapt his 
method toward the type of pupil he has, and so make for more progress. 
(6) Classification of students on the basis of first-year marks is reliable, 
as those with lower intelligence seem to fall behind in school marks. (7) 
There is no positive correlation, and probably a small negative correla- 
tion, between high-school marks in English and age among pupils of a 
given high-school grade. 

Differentiated Classes in Rhetoric. By Anna Keaton. Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English, October, 1928. Uneven prep- 
aration in the high school, the generally negative attitude encouraged in 
students by the title of “required courses,” and the usual high enrollment 
encouraged the instructors at Southwestern College to try a plan of dif- 
ferentiated classes in Freshman composition. Sectioning based on a short 
theme written on the last day of registration proved very satisfactory. 
The “upper” sections kept up a pace that interested the best, and the 
average students assigned were stimulated by the atmosphere to better 
effort. The average students in the “lower” group became leaders, but 
not so far in advance of the general membership as to discourage initia- 
tive and questioning. The “lower” section devoted more time to me- 
chanics and less to the more intangible elements of style. Triple division 
as well as the double division has been tried, but not with such complete 
success. 

Superstitious Lexicographers. By Wallace Rice. American Speech, 
December, 1928. “The dictionaries, which, as a rule, simply copy one 
another,” observes Professor Grandgent, “afford little or no clue to our 
actual speech.” Two chief superstitions linger in the minds of lexicogra- 
phers: first, that everybody under all circumstances should speak “‘for- 
mal” English; second, that it is far more desirable for us to follow our 
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traditional spelling than that we should speak naturally. In plain fact, 
nobody at any time and under any circumstances speaks the sort of 
formal English the dictionaries attempt to give us. No one in ten thou- 
sand of our American population is ever called upon to use it, once they 
have escaped from their schoolrooms. A too common error in dictionaries 
is the syllabication of words. Neither old Dr. Johnson in his work of 
1755 or any dictionary published in England at the present time falls 
into this stupidity. We do not speak in syllables, nor even in words, but 
in phrases and clauses of from seven to seventeen syllables. Instant evi- 
dence is available in the speech of any person. Professor Grandgent sent 
out a questionnaire to 150 highly educated American speakers, principal- 
ly college professors, students, and teachers. More than four-fifths of 
them reported using the ch sound in fortune, furniture, natural, and the 
like; 108 of them pronounced don’t you know as dénchoond, and go did 
you as dijoo. The conclusion reached is this: ‘Of all the senseless whims 
that orthoepists have tried to impose upon a meek and gullible public, the 
pronunciations ty, dy, sy, zy are the most uncalled for and the most con- 
trary to the laws of human speech. ... . The forms nate-yure, verd- 
yure, iss-you, plez-yure must have been originally either mere arbitrary 
creations of the would-be orthoepist, or else ignorant misreadings of the 
printed words, akin to the childish mizzled for misled and aw-ry for 
awry.” 

Projects in English. By Vera Call. The English Leaflet, December, 
1928. Mosquitoes had become a pest in this community and the sev- 
enth-grade teacher presented an article to the class relating how another 
community had obtained relief from a similar attack. The class imme- 
diately voted to try to duplicate the program and undertook a thorough- 
going campaign, which included research work, letters, posters, speeches, 
and playwriting. Incidentally, the mosquitoes were eliminated. 

A second project was the preparation by the pupils of booklets for 
entering Freshmen setting forth the ideals and rules of the school, giving 
suggestions for conduct, and describing the scholastic, social, and athletic 
activities. Allied to this project is the preparation of a guidebook for the 
library giving directions on the use of the card catalogue, explaining the 
Dewey decimal system, and giving directions on the finding of all sorts 
of information. 

Better English campaigns, too, lend themselves admirably to the 
project method. Two classes in commercial composition were stirred out 
of lethargy to eagerness by the suggestion that they produce competing 
newspaper-magazines. The reproduction of the Globe Theater accurate- 
ly worked out in miniature stimulated a class to study Shakespeare’s age 
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and to read Julius Caesar. Finally a performance was given on this stage 
with two-inch paper-doll actors made to stand upright by means of paper 
clips on the base and manipulated by a magnet under the paper floor. 
Another class planned a scenario based on the /dylls of the King. The 
pupils cast their favorite movie stars, decided upon properties, wardrobe, 
and made advertising posters. Blurbs may be written for book jackets, 
and substituted for formal book reports. Such reviews are often much 
better in quality, because the pupils have a real audience in mind in 
writing. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Isadore Elizabeth Flanders (A.B. Central State Teachers College, 
Michigan) has had a broad training at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Buffalo State Teachers College, and during several 
trips abroad, at Dresden, Germany. She is now teaching literature and 
sponsoring the school paper at Central Junior High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. Her articles and verse have appeared in the English Journal, 
the Normal Instructor, the Popular Educator, the Writer’s Digest, and 
the Billboard. 

Benjamin Brawley (A.B. University of Chicago; A.M. Harvard) is 
professor of English at Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C., and editor of the 
Home Mission College Review. He was formerly professor of English at 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, and at Howard University. Among the vol- 
umes he has published are The Negro in Literature and Art, A Short 
History of the American Negro, and A Social History of the American 
Negro. He is a past president of the Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth and has made a special study of African life at firsthand on the 
West Coast. 

Milton M. Berger (M.A. Columbia University) is an interested stu- 
dent of experimental work, now teaching in the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. His studies are being described in the New York 
Sun and the New York City Bulletin of High Points. 

John D. Rea is professor and head of the department of English at 
Miami University. Previous to this connection he was successively in- 
structor in Latin at Yale, assistant professor at the University of Cincin- 
nati, professor of English at Earlham College, and head of the depart- 
ment of English at Indiana University. He is a member of the Authors’ 
Club of London, has contributed to various periodicals, and edited two 
volumes, Earlham Verse of 1914 and Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 
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Warren B. Horner (A.B. West Virginia University, A.M. University 
of Chicago) has had experience as elementary-school teacher, principal, 
and high-school instructor in West Virginia. Recently he has been in- 
structor at Glenville (West Virginia) State Normal School. His articles, 
stories, and verse have appeared in Correct English, The West Virginia 
School Journal, and the West Virginia Review. 

Howard Mumford Jones is well known as critic, author, and profes- 
sor of English literature at the University of North Carolina. Previous 
to his connection at Chapel Hill he was professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He is the author of a Little Book of Local Verse, Gar- 
goyles, a play, The Shadow, and The King in Hamlet, among others. 

Lillian Ramsdell Leonard (A.B. University of Chicago) is an in- 
structor in English in the Walla Walla High School, Washington. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Ernest Bernbaum is professor of English at the University of Illi- 
nois. What he says about graduate instruction is based upon more than 
ten years’ almost exclusive practice in the graduate field. He has had the 
guidance of twelve doctoral dissertations in prose fiction, modern English 
literature, and American literature, and of numberless Master’s theses. 
In the summer session of 1927 he gave two graduate seminars at the 
University of Chicago. 

Philip M. Hicks (A.M. Swarthmore College; Ph.D. University of 
Pennsylvania) is associate professor at his alma mater, where he has 
taught as instructor and assistant professor, except for a period on leave 
with the Naval Aviation Corps during the World War. 

Edwin H. Paget has taught and coached debating classes at North- 
western University, University of Pittsburgh, and Marshall High School, 
Marshall, Pennsylvania, and Purdue University, where he was debate 
coach for several years. He is now assistant professor of speech and di- 
rector of debating at Syracuse University. His articles on education have 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, School and Society, and the 
English Journal. Other expressions of his viewpoint are soon to be pub- 
lished by the Educational Review and Social Forces. 

Albert Morton Turner (Ph.D. Harvard) has had experience with 
Freshman English while a member of the English faculties of Lafayette 
College, the University of Wisconsin, and the University of Maine. He 
is now associate professor of English at the University of Maine. His 
articles have appeared in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and other scholarly periodicals. 
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THE BUSINESS AND ART OF TALKING 

How to Talk’ is as interesting to read as John Mantle Clapp is to talk 
with (we are both “persons of middle life’). Its outstanding merit is 
good sense. Its principal defect is its length. It should have been two 
books, or three books: ‘Talking for Business,” ‘Talking for Public Oc- 
casions,” “Talking for Fun.” But as it is, the book is rich in practical 
devises and sensible hints, and it is entertaining talk in print. Some good 
thinker who is versed in the philosophy underlying communication had 
needed to do such a book as How to Talk. 

The authors have proceeded in an orderly way (one of the factors of 
reality) to set forth the art of communication. If they had given a little 
more heed to another great factor of reality, reserve, the book would take 
its place with a half-dozen outstanding works on the English language in 
use. However, there is now no rival treatise as a study of communication 
for mature minds. Upper classmen in liberal arts colleges, students of 
law, of commerce, of theology, of the teaching profession, will find How 
to Talk an excellent guide for self-training in thinking and in language. 

This treatise of 631 pages discusses the problem of expression, the 
responsibilities of one’s calling, social and professional relations, private 
hours, the general public, the elements of speech. The last part, which is 
essentially an appendix, has little in it that is new except the insistent 
and truthful point of view that language is always changing. This part 
of the book should be read carefully by college teachers of English who 
have not yet made that simple discovery. In the discussion of the prob- 
lem, the authors have an original and suggestive chapter on how to pro- 
ceed in a study of how to talk. The problem is clearly and sanely stated. 
The chapter on conferences in business life and the one on committee 
work in professional relations are refreshingly original. If they ever bear 
fruit, committee work will not be such a deadly procedure for men of 
clear vision and benevolent attitude. A book of fifty pages, not possible 
to duplicate, could be made from the chapters on self-training in thought, 
language, and delivery, for persons ambitious to speak effectively. But if 
I were making a small book for myself I should select the fifty pages 
made up of the chapters on the family circle, social conversation, and 


*Clanp and Kane, How to Talk. Ronald Press Co. New York: 1928. 
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telling a story. In fact, I vote unanimously for “conversation without 
words” as shown in the anecdote of Tennyson and Carlyle. Yet I realize 
that the part of How to Talk that will be given the best hearing is that 
dealing with ““The General Public.” It is well informed, well organized, 
apt in its concrete illustrations. The authors have been vigilant in finding 
illustrations of effective public address. In addition to illustrative mate- 
rial more or less standard, it is gratifying to find quotations from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Stanley Baldwin, Alfred E. Smith. 
How to Talk is an opportune book. Just as I hoped that the last 
elocutionist had died, I find that they are coming into demand at Holly- 
wood. It is bad enough to have the maimed and distorted English of the 
announcers on the air. Now the cherished silence of the screen is to be 
broken by standardized speech, artificial and bold. Even four-minute 
speakers are yet struggling to make democracy safe for enthusiasm and 
noise. Will it be possible for reflective spirits to converse without words 
over churchwarden pipes? How to Talk ought to have a wide sale. Offi- 
cial announcers should study it. Will Hayes should present copies to all 
actors engaged in making talking movies. I am sorry that the book is so 
heavy to hold and so long to read. But it is a timely and useful book. 
OrTON LowE 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Cora GABLES, FLORIDA 





MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


Miss Claudia Crumpton has prepared, with the aid of the veteran 
teacher of English, Dr. James Fleming Hosic, what appears to the re- 
viewer an outstanding series of language-composition books for the jun- 
ior high school grades.* Of the many qualities in the books which might 
be cited to support such a sweeping statement, twelve may be enumer- 
ated. 

1. The texts are above all else laboratory manuals, challenging pupils’ in- 
genuity and placing a premium upon independent thinking. 

2. They multiply natural and highly motivated expressional situations tied up 
intimately with pupils’ daily experiences. 

3. Their teaching procedure is distinctly inductive. 

4. Rhetorical theory, correct in principle throughout, never extremely elabo- 
rated, is always embodied in pupil activities. 

* Junior High School English, Books I, II, Il. By Claudia E. Crumpton. New 
York: American Book Co., 1928. Pp. 330. 
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5. English is socialized, not by having pupils give petty criticisms of each 
other’s work, but by joint participation in productive enterprises. 
6. Definite standards of appraisal are everywhere in evidence, the pupils be- 
ing led to apply them to their own productions. 
7. Drill materials are abundant and appropriately placed throughout the 
series. 
8. The functional centers of expression, the activities used in daily life, are 
largely substituted for academic categories like the four forms of discourse. 
9. Projects and experiments abound, calling for individual and group initia- 
tive, as well as for co-operation. 
10. Models are sensibly used, both as examples to accompany preparation and 
as standards to guide appraisal. 
11. Functional grammar and elementary rhetoric are properly subordinated to 
expression, and at the same time are treated sequentially. 
12. Carefully worked-out goals or objectives for each year are properly placed, 
to enable pupils and teachers to estimate their progress from grade to 
grade. 


As might confidently be expected from the two authors of this series, 
their books are unquestionably of high merit, embodying in distinctly 
workable form all the progressive principles of teaching expression in the 
mother-tongue. 

R. L. LYMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Caspar Hauser. By Jacob Wassermann. New York: Horace Liveright, 1928. 

Pp. 426. $3.00. 

A hundred years ago an unkempt young man of seventeen in peasant dress was 
found wandering helpless in Nuremberg. He walked as though he had newly learned. 
His agile mind, as unexperienced as that of a small child, remembered only a small 
dark room and a man whom he called the Thee, who supplied him with bread and 
water at night. The book is the story of his life from that time until his mysterious 
death five years later. Who was he? Why had he been so imprisoned? Who caused 
his assassination? The uncomprehending called him an impostor. Many of the best 
minds of Germany insisted he was the Crown Prince of Baden, the victim of a con- 
spiracy by the ruler’s morganatic wife. But to Jacob Wassermann, Caspar Hauser is 
something more than this. He is that rare thing, an original nature, talented, sensi- 
tive, undefiled, free from the corrosion of tradition with which the run of men are 
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eaten through from the cradle to the grave. Can humankind into whose hand this 
pure clay is entrusted fashion from it beauty and truth? The answer is the deadly 
destruction of innocence and aspiration toward the ideal that we find all about us. 
Man reveres purity, but there is something in him that drives him to defile it. 


Orlando. By Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 

333- $3.00. 

Biography in form and fiction in fact is this impressionistic novel of Orlando, 
the serene baffling personage who began as an Elizabethan nobleman and after an 
intriguing life of three centuries is at the last a dazzling, beautiful woman of thirty- 
six. Those who know the tightly meshed mind of Virginia Woolf do not expect to 
find in her brilliant writing only such quixotic paradox. They will look through the 
scintillating episodes of her story for poetry of thought and keen asides on the 
grand parade of Continental life, and the swift revealing touch of satire that mocks 
the pompous march of time. For this the work is memorable—she denies time by 
robbing it of its values as she annihilated it in earlier books by intensive and mi- 
nute examination of a pin point of eternity. 


Peder Victorious. By O. E. Rélvaag. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 

Pp. 350. $2.50. 

Here is a sequel to that magnificent story of heartbreaking pioneer life in the 
Dakotas, Giants in the Earth. Per Hansa died in a storm with his back against a 
sheltering haystack, but in his son Peder he lives to create a life worthy of the Vik- 
ings, the fiords of Norway, and the sturdy fisher folk from which he sprung. There 
is magnificent enthusiasm here, food and shelter torn from the bowels of the resist- 
ing earth, a determination for fresh, turbulent, and sane living, and a realism that 
neither denies nor is preoccupied with sex. 


Day of Fortune. By Norman Matson. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 

356. $2.50. 

We have had our sagas of pioneer life in the Northwest, from Garland’s Main- 
Travelled Roads to Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. Now we are to have our second 
generation novels, and this, like Peder Victorious, is not only one of the first, but of 
the very best. It is Mary Aasen’s story, and the quick, vivid life of the family of 
buoyant children that came after her marriage to Knut Tatzness. Young Peter Tatz- 
ness carried on her living, and the incidents of his childhood and adolescence are as 
sad and rollicking as that of any story coming out of America. Peter is a dreamer 
and a drifter, ever moving on to some New World horizon, happy in the hope of 
some quick turn that will give him his Day of Fortune. 


All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. $3.00. 


Christabel Kane—perfect portrait of a spoiled child of talent who grew up to 
be beautiful and sweet—a sensitive, devastating woman, who knew what she wanted 
and took it from the men and women about her in a most selfish, deliberate, hidden 
way, yet kept “all kneeling.” It is brilliant satire on the type of woman we have 
developed in America, whose whims and impulses are her only law, and who ex- 
pects and often compels the homage of the hardworking, stupid folk about her 
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throughout her life of cruel, calculating, impulsive, and lovable anarchy. The 
French nation and many eminent physicians call her our neurotic type, the inevita- 
ble result of too much coddling attention. A masterly story. 


Costumes by Eros. By Conrad Aiken. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1928. Pp. 266. $2.00. 

In the blithe humor and pathos of these fourteen modern love stories there is 
much staccato entertainment born of the quick rhythm aud high tension of modern 
city life. Some have in them the melodrama of actuality, and sounding through all 
is the overtone of restlessness which marks this age. Unusual and exciting stories for 
the sophisticates we are, everyone. 


Nights Abroad. Konrad Bercovici. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 315 
$4.00. 

Not spicy, garish stories of night life in cabarets and night clubs, but a moving, 
brightly colored handbook to the spiritual significance of European cities as they 
appear to a talented and experienced American. He is a Frenchman in France, a 
Venetian in Venice, and a Greek in Athens. His plummet drops into whatever is liv- 
ing. For Monte Carlo, Amsterdam, London, Milan, Copenhagen, and many others, 
he has furnished the commentary of a sensitive man to provide the overtones to 
Baedeker. 


Dreiser Looks at Russia. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: Horace Liveright, 

1928. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

This is a report by America’s foremost novelist after his eleven weeks’ official 
tour of that amazing country of 166 nationalities and languages, unplumbed na- 
tional resources, and the world’s only pregnant experiment in government. The au- 
thor of The American Tragedy could not give unqualified enthusiasm to a summary 
of life in any country, but that he does speak so favorably must make a disagreeable 
stir in the minds of intelligent plutocrats. Russia is everything—success and failure, 
ancient relic and modern state, beauty and ugliness. But in industry and education 
and in free living they are winning through to a plane far above us. 


The Buck in the Snow. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1928. Pp. 60. 

“There are two things in America of lasting greatness,” said Thomas Hardy 
shortly before his death, “the recessional buildings and the poetry of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay.” The title poem is a passionate flaring protest at our life in death that 
flashes through the quicksilver of our placid days like flame. “Moriturus” carries 
glimpses of her courageous fight for health, and there are love poems as full-bos- 
omed, Sapphic, and quivering with nascent surges as those which shocked alive the 
Vassar mummies who lashed her in her teens. America has here a woman and a 
poet of commanding stature. 


The Black Rock. By John Gould Fletcher. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 188. 
Lofty and magnificent thought moves through these verses like the poised sure 
baton of a master director, never failing to lift every instrument to significance, 


never faltering in the sure, wide sweep of his hand. Whether it is love, pantheism in 
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nature as in “The Burning Mountains,” or that beautiful final series in the volume, 
“Prayers to the Unknown God,” there is the same reaching through to establish a 
meaningful life by the rhythmic contact of man with infinity. 


Winter Words. By Thomas Hardy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. $2.00. 


Human living, frustration, suffering, and occasional chance happiness is the 
topic of this posthumous volume of verse as it was the constant topic of all Hardy’s 
writing. “No harmonious philosophy is intended in these pages,” he wrote in his 
Introduction shortly before he died. There are stories that grip the reader, signifi- 
cant bits of everyday living chosen from the people about him. Here is the tale of a 
war wife who drowned herself for unfaithfulness because she could not face her hus- 
band’s homecoming, the story of a whaler’s wife, a weird murder mystery in “Her 
Second Husband Hears Her Story.” All have about them the gray tone of actual 
living and much of the iron and gall of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 


Sonnets. By E. A. Robinson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 80. 
$1.75. 

There are packed stories in many of these fourteen-line sonnets and a few soft- 
ly-singing lyrics. Some of the best are terse human epitaphs, filled with the same 
significant moments of human living as Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. Through- 
out there are soaring quintessential lines that pull away the mask of everyday and 
let us look down nakedly on human beings living and dying. In the volume are all 
the sonnets published from 1889 to 1927. 

Selected Poems. By Robert Frost. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. 
$2.50. 

A rich volume issued to replace the Selected Poems published in 1923 and bring 
it up to date with additions from New Hampshire. Practically all of the favorite 
popular pieces are included: “The Death of the Hired Man,” “The Birches,” “Mend- 
ing Wall,” “The Hill Wife,” and “The Run-away,” among others. The touch of the 
man is here, the hard chipped flint, clean, salty earth, soundness and fragrance and 
flavor of the quality of his own New England apples. America has only one Robert 
Frost and we are thankful that there is one. 


Now the Sky and Other Poems. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Charles 
and Albert Boni, 1928. Pp. 113. $2.00. 

Late poems, some of them, such as “The Conceited Farmer,” “The Orchard 
Goat,” and “Dark Barn,” are from his Connecticut farm, but there are numerous 
others, too, commenting freely on life and love, all done with his sweeping elevation 
and steadfast detachment. 


The Poetry of Father Tabb. Introduction by Francis A. Litz. New York: 


Here for the first time in this volume are collected the poems of the famous 
Catholic poet known south and north for his quaint humor, stirring patriotic lines, 
and intense religious convictions. There is a brief biography in the Introduction. 


The Unknown Warrior. By Paul Raynal. Translated by Cecil Lewis. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. 289. $2.50. 
A play of the war, of a French soldier, his father, and Aude, a sweet girl of 
twenty. But it is more than that. It is a great prose poem of all war so lofty and 
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elevated that it must inspire the minds before whom it is presented with a pene- 
trating and implacable sense of the futility and spiritual corrosion that spreads 
throughout life when men fight. It is written with rare precision of line and action. 
There is the poilu’s homecoming after fourteen months of war, his clean aching 
hunger reaching out for Aude to wipe away the dirt and madness of the trenches. 
Then the quick burst of the telegram recalling him to the front in four hours and his 
discovery that while she waited love had gone. They would not snatch at life but 
basked in the blue flame of their quiet marriage unsanctioned by church or state. In 
the background is the father as a symbol of uncomprehending society, driving the 
soldier back. o death, and waiting with eager hands for the girl who will be left 
when he is sone. The striking reception of such a play as this in Paris, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Perlin, and throughout Germany has proved not only the high literary 
level of Continental peoples, but their growing awareness of the criminal nature, as 
well as the stupidity of all war-makers. 


Crick Bottom Plays. By E. P. Conkle. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp 

99. $1.50. 

These five brief one-act plays of Nebraska farm life of the past generation are 
evidence, thinks Barrett H. Clark, “of a really new note in playwriting.” Mr. Conkle 
has opened an unworked vein of authentic rural material and proved himself capable 
of illuminating the characters he knows with extraordinary skill and a sure sense of 
human values. The plays are admirable for the school, Little Theater, or general 
reading. 


Yankee Fantasies. By Percy MacKaye. New York: Samuel French, 1928. 

Pp. 193. $1.50. 

This quaint local color volume of five American plays, published first in 1911, 
is a sharp and pleasant reminder of the warmth of these early folk-dramas. They 
include “Chuck,” an orchard fantasy, “Gettysburg,” a woodshed commentary, “The 
Antick,” a wayside sketch, “The Cat-Boat,” a fantasy for music, and “Sam Aver- 
age,” a silhouette. 


All on a Summer’s Day. By Florence Ryerson and Colin C. Clements. New 

York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 123. $1.50. 

Seven delightful one-act plays that will appeal to the Little Theaters and to 
schools and colleges as well as to the general reader. They are: “All on a Summer’s 
Day,” “On the Lot,” “Men Folk,” “Storm,” “Letters,” “A Romantic Interval,” 
“Love Is Like That.” 


Harvard Miracle Plays. Edited by Donald Fay Robinson. Preface by Prof. 

G. P. Baker. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

Ten plays of the nativity, translated and adapted by various authors, that have 
proved successful in the Harvard theater. They are beautiful in line and movement 
and provide unsurpassed opportunities for new stage effects. Part III is a hand- 
book on the setting, lighting, costuming, properties, acting, and chanting, with notes. 
There is music for eleven chants. 
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Sump’n Like Wings and A Lantern To See By. Two Oklahoma Plays. By Lynn 

Riggs. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

Strong yet natural presentations of the bitter tragedy of parental mishandling 
of children in the late ’teens or early twenties. In one the mother is merely narrow 
and unsympathetic; in the other the father is a brute. In both the hearts of the 
young people are probed with sympathetic insight. The reader is so held by the 
dramatic conflict that only afterwards does he think of the didactic intention the 
author may have had. 


Straight through the Western Gate. A Play Dealing with Three Ey sodes in the 
Life of George Rogers Clark. By Edith Lombard Squires. Published by 
the author, r10 S. Twenty-Second Street, Richmond, Indiana. ‘$0.25. 


A beautiful drama for junior and senior high school production. 


The Book Revue. By Maude Stewart Beagle. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928. Pp. 31. 
A pageant for children’s book week in which appear some of the best loved 
figures of literature: Mrs. Ruggles, Rebecca, the Prince, the Pauper, Tom Sawyer, 
and Huckleberry Finn. 


Love. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 
46. $1.00. 
An essay in understanding compounded without sentimentality. It is a com- 
panion volume to the recent book Happiness. 


Jubilee Jim. By Robert H. Fuller. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 

566. $3.50. 

The history of Wall Street may be read through this picturesque, racy biogra- 
phy of a famous show man who was Jay Gould’s partner in capturing the Erie Rail- 
road, the brains that engineered the gold panic, admiral of the Fall River line, and 
successful rival of John Drew and Commodore Vanderbilt. A pistol ball fired by a 
jealous rival in love provided a melodramatic ending. It is a meaty, arausing, and 
hearty book for those who have lost their childhood faith in the rounded ability and 
nobility of the financial leaders who have made America great. 


Abe Lincoln Grows Up. By Carl Sandburg. With Illustrations by James 
Daugherty. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 222. $2.50. 
A poet’s story for young people of this silent, dreaming boy as he grew from 
babyhood to young manhood. There is a great Lincoln literature; there are many 
stories of Lincoln for boys and girls, but as there is only one Prairie Years for 
adults so this is the only poet’s story of the child and the boy. It is rich and warm 
with the savory steam of venison and bear meat, and turkey revolving on a spit 
before the log fire. Wonder, loneliness, and beauty are here, too, and our great wil- 
derness tradition springing like prairie flowers from the deep soil. If there is to be 
only one Lincoln book for young people, it will be this. 
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Alexander Graham Bell. By Catherine Mackenzie. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1928. Pp. 382. $5.00. 
The stirring official story of the lifework of Alexander Graham Bell. It is the 
narrative of one of the half-dozen marvels of our industrial history, illuminated and 
humanized through the man whose brain conceived the plan and made it a reality. 


Samuel Pepys. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Pp. 160. $1.25. 

Samuel Pepys, but not the quaint figure of the diaries, overfond of quail, beef, 
and a pretty servant girl. Rather the man of affairs as his contemporaries knew him, 
influential, talented, prosperous, a patron of art and letters. It is a large contribution 
to Pepysian literature. 


The Only Two Ways To Write a Story. By John Gallishaw. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 486. $5.00. 

In designing this guide for writers of the short story John Gallishaw has em- 
bodied the principles used so effectively in his school for creative writing. It is one 
of the few books on “how to write” by a man who demonstrates on every page his 
own ability and authority. In no other volume is there such specific, accurate direc- 
tion on cutting down the time of apprenticeship through which every successful 
writer must go. The twenty-one complete stories which furnish the material for the 
case study are a unique, highly selected anthology that will convert the classroom 
into the workshop of art. Teacher-authors and instructors in composition will find 
in this book an almost magic solvent for their needs. 


The Development of Dramatic Art. By Donald Clive Stuart. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 697. $6.00. 

Tracing the important trends and tendencies in dramatic art from the origin of 
Greek rituals to such late innovations as expressionism and the use of modern de- 
sign and stagecraft is the central emphasis of this work. Oriental drama, English 
and American drama of the nineteenth century, and such plays as those of Johnson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Congreave, and Sheridan are omitted because it is not consid- 
ered that they influenced the development of what we call dramatic art. There are 
excellent chapters on Ibsen and Russian drama. 


A Survey of English Literature. By Oliver Elton. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. 412. 2 vols. $8.00. 

Dr. Elton’s previous volume, Survey of English Literature 1780-1880, is now 
extended to a period fifty years earlier by this contribution. It is a painstaking and 
accurate work of scholarship, covering the period during which Chesterfield, Wal- 
pole, Goldsmith, Johnson, Boswell, Fielding, Sheridan, Gray, Hume, and Gibbon did 
their work. The text is well illustrated with examples of the work of the authors 
considered and there are very full notes at the end of each volume. 


The Criticism of Literature. By Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 397. 
This text has been worked out in a course on literary criticism given college 
Juniors and Seniors during the last five years. Emphasis is placed on the character- 
istics of literature and fundamental principles of good criticism. 
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The Origins of the World War. By Sidney B. Fay. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. 2 vols. $9.00. 


The outstanding contributions by the leading authority on the complex causes 
of the war that was to end war. 


Form and Style in Poetry. By W. P. Ker. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 384. 
Forty-six famous lectures that range from French and Teutonic ballads through 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, with excursions into Spanish and Italian Liter- 
ature. 


Adventures in Afghanistan for Boys. By Lowell Thomas. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1928. Pp. 263. $2.00. 
A new and thrilling adventure story of derring do of Kyhber Pass and beyond, 


by one of the most popular journalist-adventurers who has written in modern times. 
Recommended for the junior and senior high schools. 


Tales of Borinquen. By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1928. Pp. 294. 


A dozen original stories of the fascinating life of everyday in Porto Rico, with 
as many poems. Valuable supplementary reading for the junior high school. 


TEACHING 


In the Service of Youth. By John B. Opdycke. New York: Pitman and Sons, 

1928. Pp. 401. $3.50. 

Chapters on certain phases of the junior and senior high school, centering main- 
ly on how to do rather than the what of the curriculum. In particular attention is 
directed toward the elimination of composition correction, the construction of logi- 
cal and interesting examination questions, socializing the recitation and development 
of composition forms, and the co-operative criticism of a recitation. 


John Gay’s London. By William Henry Irving. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. Pp. 459. $6.00. 

In this vigorous study a part of the poetry of John Gay’s period is used to 
throw light on the way ordinary people lived in London in his day. Here in still life 
and animated pictures are the shabbiness, the noise and odors, beggars and pick- 
pockets, the mob in action at a funeral and at the pillory. With the rake we visit 
the tavern and the gaming house, the broker’s office, the prison, the boxing and 
wrestling arenas, the coffee houses, taverns, and theaters. The whole is a human as 
well as a scholarly recreation. 


Poetic Values. By E. A. Greening Lamborn. London, England: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 226. 


A guide to the appreciation of the Golden Treasury. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Technique of the Novel. By Carl H. Grabo. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 331. 

How is the business of writing a novel conducted from the classroom point of 
view? “In this book on the technique of the novel I have taken the clock apart in 
the effort to show the functions of the wheels, screws, and levers which compose its 
mechanism. Or again, to change the figure, I have endeavored to show the manipu- 
lations of the strings which guide the puppets in their mimicry of life,” writes Pro- 
fessor Grabo in his Introduction. In doing so he has constructed an interesting text- 
book for college English courses in the history of fiction or advanced writing. There 
are chapters on “Plot,” “Point of View,” ‘Conduct of Narrative,” and technical 
problems as the writer must meet them. 


Readings in European Literature. By Gerald E. Seyboyard, Ph.D. New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Co., 1928. Pp. 876. $4.50. 

This anthology was designed to give the general reader an introductory ac- 
quaintance with ancient, medieval, and modern European literature. Books which 
have had the most vital and lasting influence upon world literature were selected. 
Translations have been chosen on the basis of the success of the translator in main- 
taining the spirit of the author. A brief biographical and introductory essay pre- 
cedes each selection and only notes essential to the understanding of the text have 
been included. 


Challenging Essays in Modern Thought. By Joseph M. Bachelor and Ralph L. 

Henry. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 399. 

Thirty-two essays chosen because they have proved challenging and provocative 
of discussion in the college composition class. They represent a wide variety of 
subjects, are annotated, provided with questions, and grouped under five headings 
of common interest: “College Life and Its Problems,” “Some Liberal Ideals of Ed- 
ucation,” “Social and Political Standards,” “The Case for World Peace,” and “Cul- 
ture and Life.” 


British Poetry and Prose. Edited by Paul Robert Lieder, Robert Morss Lovett, 
Robert Kilburn Root. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 1346. 
$4.50. 

Here is a modern volume of readings prepared to be read, not studied. In mak- 
ing it the editors have recognized that literature is a fine art and that it reflects in 
its forms and materials the source of development and the personality of its crea- 
tors. Accordingly they have undertaken to choose the most characteristic work of 
each writer. They have limited themselves, however, by the inclusion of few frag- 
mentary extracts and the entire exclusion of the novel and the drama. Preliminary 
information is introduced in the Introduction and the explanatory footnotes have 
been reduced to a minimum. In general, only such explanation is given as is indis- 
pensable to an immediate understanding of the classics. An organization by types is 
provided for those who wish to make use of that plan of study. 
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Additional Poems to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. By Frances T. Palgrave. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 260. $0.48. 


Covering the field of Victorian and modern poetry from Landor, Browning, 
and Tennyson to Masefield, Noyes, and Siegfried Sassoon. 


Lives of Donne and Herbert. By Izaak Walton. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 119. 
These two biographical essays issued with notes for school use. The text is 
based on the version of 1575, but the spelling and punctuation have been mod- 
ernized. 


New English Composition: Book I. By Edwin L. Miller. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 200. $0.96. 


This first of a series of four volumes is planned to cover the composition of the 
junior and secondary school during the eighth, ninth, and tenth years. Particular 
stress is laid on gathering and organizing material, manuscript revision, and business 
and friendly letters. The book is built on the problem-project plan with the work of 
each chapter centralized around a single problem and the chapters arranged in a 
series. Provision is made for both slow and fast groups, and the principles of so- 
cializing the recitation and basing all composition on the communication idea are 
fundamental postulates. There are exercises in minimum essentials intended to be 
corrective and supplementary to the main purpose of the book. 


New Essentials of English, High Grades. By Henry Carr Pearson and Mary 
Frederika Kirchwey. New York: American Book Co., 1928. Pp. 264. 
Text material for the first two years of the junior high school composition 

class in which each year’s work is divided into nine chapters centered around an 
important project. Grammar in usage is the keynote of the book, and both princi- 
ples and exercises are based on scientific investigation of pupils’ errors in English, 
supplemented by the author’s own researches, and include only material which func- 
tions in correct speech. Provision is made for individual differences by special sup- 
plementary material. The building of vocabulary and correct language habits is 
based on accepted scientific studies and worked out through a large amount of drill 
material. There are both student and classical models for use in story and essay 
writing, and throughout principles are illustrated with much exercise material. 


Corrective Exercises in English. By K. M. Monro and S. A. Taintor. New 
York: Globe Book Co., 1928. Pp. 185. 
The essentials of English grammar illustrated by numerous practical exercises. 
The explanations are concise and the errors on which the exercises are based are 
those of everyday speech. 


Engineering English. By John Hubert Scott. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 

1928. Pp. 321. $2.75. 

This book for the composition course in college engineering emphasizes keen 
perception, straight thinking, structural stability, combined with supreme verbal 
economy, accuracy, logic, orderliness, and the building of a systematic, well-corre- 
lated whole. The book is aimed to follow a non-technical first-year course and de- 
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votes itself mainly to accuracy and formal arrangement as these are involved in the 
setting forth of engineering subjects. 


Junior English Assignments. By Eleanor M. Brown. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Burgess-Roseberry Co., 1927. Pp. 40. 
For the year in literature and composition. 


Senior English Assignments. By Eleanor M. Brown. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Burgess-Roseberry Co., 1927. Pp. 37. 


For the year in literature and composition. 


The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and Libraries. By Zaidee Brown. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 84. 


A reference manual for the individual reader and student and an elementary 
textbook for schools and colleges where instruction in the use of the library is given. 
It will assist teachers and librarians who are meeting students untrained in library 
practice. Type lessons from the pamphlet, “Find It Yourself,” are given. 


First Principles of Speech Training. By Elizabeth Avery, Jane O. Dorsey, and 
Vera A. Sickels. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 518. $3.00. 


Physics, physiology, and psychology have provided the basis for this scientifi- 
cally oriented text in speech training. But while the basis is scientific, the purpose 
of the work is the elevation of speech not for itself alone, but as one of the impor- 
tant, indispensable elements in building personality. It is this viewpoint in the di- 
rect approach to articulation, correct intonation, and pleasing voice effect that lend 
the volume readability and clarity. There is much exercise material provided with 
every principle emphasized. Practically all the material has been tested by the au- 
thors in their college classes at Smith College and elsewhere. 


Handbook of Grammar. By Paul Sidwell and Russell Grant Siegfried. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 139. 

A college reference guide for the composition class, designed especially for 
rapid review. It covers minimum essentials in five sections. In Part I are the parts 
of speech, the sentence, the clause, the phrase. Part II consists of diagramming; 
Part III, punctuation; Part IV relates the material of Part I directly to composition 
situations; and the final section deals with making sentences emphatic. 


Intercollegiate Debates. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York: Noble 

and Noble, 1928. Pp. 453. 

Eight selected intercollegiate debates chosen for their effective presentation of 
problems of the day and not on a geographical or time basis. They deal with the 
McNary-Haugen Bill for Farm Relief, Prohibition, Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, Mussolini, Personal Liberty, Centralization of Power in our National Govern- 
ment, and the Protection of Foreign Investments. 


Our Atlantic Possessions. By J. Earle Thomson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 2109. 


Interesting, well illustrated information for junior high school pupils on our 
Canal Zone, Guantanamo, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands is available in this 
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thoroughly up-to-date geographic reader. The students are taken aboard the steam- 

ship at New York by the author and go with him on his realistic, imaginative 

voyage. 

Lapsus Calami and other Verses. By James Kenneth Stephen. A reprint of 
the collected poems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 202. 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited with a selection from his essay on 
Johnson by Charles Lane Hanson. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1928. Pp. 121. 
$0.52. 

Time and Tide and Munera Pulveris. By John Ruskin. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 268. $0.80. 


Little Plays from Greek Myths. Marie Oller and Eloise K. Dawley. New 

York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 176. 

Twenty-five brief single scene plays based on the most popular stories from the 
Iliad and Odyssey. All may be produced simply in a classroom without stage, foot- 
lights, or special scenery. Directions for staging each play in a single forty-minute 
period including both preparation and presentation, with a pronouncing vocabulary 
of proper names, accompany the text. 

Ruskin as Literary Critic. Selections. Edited by A. H. R. Ball. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1928. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 291. 


Well chosen extracts from Ruskin to illustrate in continuous readable form his 
thoughts on literature and esthetics. 


Adventure Waits. By Helen Farris. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1928. Pp. 309. 
Twelve beautiful, stirring adventure stories for girls of junior and senior high- 


school age, all by artists of distinction. 


Sweden’s Best Stories. Edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. 365. $2.50. 


Twenty-one selections from the masters of Swedish prose. 
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